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THE ARTIST IN SOCIETY Peter de Francia writes on page 15. The detail 


from a carving of a Belgian Congo chief is reproduced from African Art 
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Simple Custom 
Cheerfully Illustrated 

IAIN MONCREIFFE OF EASTER 
MONCREIFFE and DON POTTINGER. 
A book about you, your conduct, the 
tes performed when you were born, 
engaged and married; your pastimes, 
clothes and manners Illustrations in 
brilliant colour on every page by the 
same hands that have delighted you with 
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overshadowed by his great contempo- 
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Being the Correspondence 
between Gordon Bottomley 
and Paul Nash, 1910-1946 


edited by Claude Colleer Abbott 
and Anthony Bertram 


This unique and absorbing 
correspondence began when’ Paul 
Nash returned to a friend a 
borrowed copy of Gordon 
Bottomley’s play The Crier by 
Night ‘covered with drawings and 
grime’. On seeing the drawings 
Bottomley wrote to Nash, and their 
letters over the next thirty-six years 
record a friendship of remarkable 
continuity. IJilustrated,. 30s. net 
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What You Say, How 
You Say It, Can Make 
You More Popular And 


Successful 


A well-known publisher reports there is a simple technique 
of everyday conversation which can pay you real divi- 
dends in both social and professional advancement and 
works like magic to give you added poise, self-confidence, 
and greater popularity. The details of this method are 
described in a fascinating booklet, “ Adventures in 


| Conversation,” sent free on request. 


| According to this publisher, many people do not realize 
| how much they could influence others simply by what 


they say and how they say it. Whether in business, at 
social functions, or even in casual conversations with 


| new acquaintances, there are ways in which you can 


make a good impression every time you talk. 

To acquaint more readers of this magazine with the 
easy-to-follow rules for developing skill in everyday 
conversation, the publishers have printed full details of 


| their interesting seif-training method in a 24-page booklet 


which will be sent free to anyone who requests it. The 
address is: Conversation Studies (Dept. LG/CS1), 
Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 2}d. for postage. 
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Freedom of 


the Air 


T had to happen sooner or later. Someone had 

to tell a world of overgrown Peter Pans that there 

are no fairies. The task fell to Margaret Knight— 
no stranger to this journal. She spoke, too, for an 
adult minority long exasperated by the steady 
growth of religious broadcasting. She gave a voice 
to all who have been forced each morning to listen 
to dismal sermonizing while waiting for the News. 
Only a small fraction of the population are regular 
churchgoers, and an increasing number of thoughiful 
people not only find orthodox Christianity irrelevant 
to their problems, but have come to regard the 
familiar story as an anachronism. They are, 
however, faced with a practical problem if they have 
children, and it was Mrs Knight's frank attempt to 
solve this that made the balloon go up 

Nearly eight years ago the SBC issued an official 
statement of policy which was approved by the 
British Council of Churches. One function of 
religious broadcasting was said to be ‘affirmations 
of widely differing beliefs and unbelief made 
constructively’. In view of the uproar over Mrs 
Knight, it is easy to see why unbelief has been 
restricted to homeopathic doses, usually with a 
clergyman present in case even that medicine proves 
too strong. Many of the Churchmen now seem to 
regret this allowance. Others are willing to grant 
freedom of the air provided no advantage is taken 
of it. 


The Unforgivable Sin 

Mrs Knight's sin was to express her atheism in 
plain language, instead of wrapping it in the decent 
obscurity of metaphysical jargon. From ancient 
times atheism has always been regarded with the 
sort of abhorrence felt towards cannibals and sexual 
perverts. It was falsely offered as an excuse for 
persecuting the Pythagoreans, Epicureans, and 
(ironically) the early Christians. The reasons why 
it has seemed more respectable to worship even 
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Moloch rather than no god are complex and partly 
social. The gods symbolized the existing order and 
to deny them was subversion. There was also a 
feeling that atheism must lead to gross immorality. 
‘If God does not exist all things are permissible’, 
said one of Dostoevsky’s characters. 

This is obviously nonsense, as anyone can prove 
to his satisfaction by trying to rob a bank. The 
question to be asked by those who share Mrs 
Knight's views is not what God permits but what 
man ought not to permit. There is not the slightest 
evidence that atheists and agnostics are worse 
citizens than Christians. Yet this stupid libel is still 
uttered. To judge from the storm of abuse hurled 
at Mrs Knight, there are still Churchmen and 
leader-writers who seriously believe that if the 
traditional Christian story were generally thought 
to be a myth it would not be safe for a woman to 
cross the street at night. If, however, you fail to 
demonstrate that every atheist is either a libertine or 
a pervert, there is still another move: 
perhaps, show that he is a Communist, which many 
people believe to be still worse. Both lines were 
taken by the Daily Mail, which contended that * no 
religion, except Marxism, is based on the criteria 
of reason’, and that if you set out on that perilous 
path, believing only what is reasonable, morality will 
quickly disintegrate. Other newspapers—notably 
the Sunday Graphic and Daily Sketch 


you can, 


were 
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shriller. Still others compromised by suggesting 
that atheism should only be heard on the air in 
debate so that its errors can be immediately pointed 
out by a skilled theologian. The Daily Mirror and 
Observer came best out of this sorry affair and the 
Daily Telegraph the worst—because one expects a 
contribution on the appropriate level from a paper 
which caters for an educated public. 

According to the Daily Telegraph, listeners were 
treated to ‘stale, so-called rationalist patter’. This 
is milder than the Bishop of Coventry, who des- 
cribed Mrs Knight as a ‘brusque, so-competent, 
bossy female’. He dismissed the talk as being 
‘intellectually on a very low level’. Many guileless 
readers of his article in the Daily Express may think 
that Mrs Knight, after all, cannot know much 
about psychology, because she mentions Freud, 
and is apparently ignorant of Jung, for whom the 
Bishop has an admiration. They may not know © 
that Jung equates God with the Unconscious and 
that in his old age he has taken to astrology, alchemy, 
and divination by omens. 


Honesty or Humbug? 


Another argument that has a ring of plausibility 
is that no one would defend advocating polygamy 
or homosexuality in a broadcast, so why should 
we allow atheism to be disseminated? The implica- 
tion is that the moral consequences would be just 
as bad. Human nature is so depraved that, without 
the fear of divine punishment, the beast within would 
break loose. 

Heads will be put together, and all these arguments 
used, to prevent the BBC from repeating its offence. 
The most sinister argument of all is that what is 
permissible in the printed word may be quite 
unsuitable when spoken, and sti!l more when 
viewed. The logic of this is to reduce broadcasting 
and TV to the level of adolescents and morons. 
The BBC are to be congratulated on their rejection 
of these specious contentions. 

Mrs Knight's plea was that we should be honest 
with our children. Her critics not only reject her 
condemnation of humbug, but they seem to think 
that we should also be dishonest with grown-ups. 
Few people have grown up and Mrs Knight's 
fearless talk was a challenge to immaturity. ‘I am 
not afraid of you,’ said Alice—she had grown to 
her full height by this time—‘You're nothing but a 


pack of cards.” 
lhe EAMG, 





How do we Know? 


MARGARET KNIGHT 


T is an article of popular belief that there are 

two ways of arriving at knowledge. We can 

plod towards it step by step; this is called 
reasoning, or scientific method. Or we can leap 
to the heart of it without quite knowing how we 
have done so; this is called intuition. This popular 
belief, like many others, has a considerable basis 
of truth; but it goes further than is necessary in 
supposing that intuition is a mysterious and in some 
sense super-rational process, which defies psycho- 
logical description. 

There are three different, but related, types of 
experience to which the term ‘ intuition’ is com- 
monly applied. These are—in what may perhaps 
be regarded as ascending order of mysteriousness— 

(i) The flash of insight—as when we suddenly 
‘see’ the solution of a problem that has 
baffled us. 

(ii) Hypothesis-formation—as when a re- 
search worker is confronted by a mass of 
data, and his mind leaps forward, with a 
minimum of conscious inference, to a hypo- 
thesis that relates and explains them. 

(iii) *‘Hunches’—as when we make a 
judgment (often about the character, motives 
or intentions of some other person) which we 
are convinced is true, though we can bring 
little concrete evidence to support it. 

All these forms of judgment (provided they are 
correct, which is by no means always the case) 
seem to involve a sudden leap forward to new 
knowledge. Can the psychologist give any account 
of the mental processes involved? One school—the 
Gestalt school—has at least made the attempt. 
Their hypothesis is, that what occurs in such cases 
is essentially a reorganization or re-structuring of 
data, either at the perceptual or conceptual level. 

To elucidate this statement it is necessary to give 
a brief account of the bases of Gestalt theory. 
On the Gestalt view, the fundamental activity in 
perception is the discrimination of meaningful 
configurations or patterns (Gestalten), which are 
seen as standing out against the relatively un- 
differentiated background of the sense-field. The 
way in which we organize the ‘ raw’ data of sense- 
experience depends partly on the nature of the 
data, partly also on ourselves—on the innate structure 


of our brains and nervous systems, and on our 
desires, interests and purposes of the moment. The 
last factor—the subjective element in Gestalt 
formation—is of special relevance to the question 
of insightful problem-solving. 

Kohler, the most distinguished living member of 
the Gestalt school, conducted some famous ex- 
periments with apes, which showed beyond doubt 
that these animals enjoy a rudimentary form of 
insight and do not, as had sometimes been sup- 
posed, solve problems by blind trial-and-error. 
The apes, for example, would use sticks to pull in 
bananas lying out of reach beyond the bars of their 
cage. One ape successfully joined together two 
sticks for this purpose, while others, when no stick 
was available, broke branches off a tree. One ape, 
when confronted with a banana dangling out of 
reach from the ceiling, fetched boxes from different 
parts of the room, piled them on the floor, and 
climbed on them. In all these cases the solution 
was reached suddenly. There was not the gradual 
process of improvement that occurs, for example, 
with a dog learning to retrieve or to beg; there was 
the sudden transition from * not seeing ° to ‘ seeing ” 
which is the hall-mark of insight. 

What precisely happens when this transition 
takes place? Ultimately the question will only be 
answerable in terms of brain physiology, and the 
answer is unlikely to be available within the lifetime 
of present readers; but at the psychological level 
the essential change is probably a sudden re- 
organization or re-structuring of perceptual data— 
analogous to what happens in our own case when, 
for example, we look at a puzzie-picture and the 
hidden face or object leaps out from the background. 
We suddenly see the picture differently; what had 
formerly (perhaps) been the edge of a cloud is 
now seen as a human profile. The diagram below 
provides a further example: its appearance can 
change suddenly from a two-dimensional star in 
a hexagon to three three-dimensional cubes. 


When the ape sees the solution to his problem 
his experience is probably analogous. His percepts 
acquire a ‘ new look’; what was formerly a mere 
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box is suddenly seen as a link with the desired 
banana, or what was formerly just a tree reveals 
itself as a treasury of sticks. 

Some human problem-solving involves a similar 
reorganization of visual sense-experience. Insight 
into the traditional proof of Pythagoras’s theorem, 
for example, depends largely on the recognition 
that two overlapping figures in the construction, 
which were not previously dissociated from the 
larger wholes of which they form part, are in fact 
similar triangles. But the higher forms of creative 
thought take place at the conceptual rather than 
the perceptual level; what are reorganized are facts 
or symbols rather than the immediate data of 
perception. A supreme example of such creative 
re-structuring is the Copernican revolution in 
astronomy. Sometimes the reorganization involves 
what Koestler has called * bisociation "—the bring- 
ing-together of data that had not previously been 
seen as mutually relevant because they belonged to 
different ‘fields’ or frames of reference. The 
classical example is Archimedes’s realization that 
the rising of the water-level as he stepped into his 
bath was relevant to the problem of measuring the 
volume of solids. 

The difference between insight of this type and 
intuition, as the term is most commonly used, lies 
mainly in the availability of the data; the character- 
istically intuitive judgment is based on data that 
are not all fully present to consciousness. A medical 
diagnosis may provide an example. In his interesting 
book A Doctor Remembers Dr Kenneth Walker 
writes: * The true physician arrives at his diagnosis 
by “ intuition" as much as by logical reasoning. 
The faculty of intuition is difficult to describe, but 
that some men possess a form of direct perception 
that others lack I have not the slightest doubt.’ 
This statement goes far beyond the evidence if it 
implies—as it apparently does—that there is some 
unique form of perception, sensory or otherwise, 
that is possessed by certain human beings and not 
by others. It is true that one physician may seem 
able to leap straight to a diagnosis with a minimum 
of conscious inference, where another must proceed 
piecemeal—enumerating all the relevant and possibly 
irrelevant data, and attempting, largely by trial 
and error, to see which of various syndromes 
they fit with the least distortion. But the first is not 
employing a ‘form of direct perception’ that the 
second lacks; he is drawing on his subconscious 
memory of the similar cases in his past experience. 

The difference between the intuitive and non- 
intuitive diagnostician, therefore, may be largely a 
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matter of the extent of their past experience. But 
this is not the only factor; of two men of equal 
experience, one may be by nature more prone to 
make (and to trust) immediate and ‘holistic’ 
judgments, while the other prefers to move towards 
his conclusion step by step. To this extent the 
difference between intuitive and non-intuitive types 
may be largely innate; but it is a difference of 
temperament, not of perceptual capacity. 

Often, no doubt, the doctor making an intuitive 
diagnosis could produce grounds for his opinion if 
he were pressed to do so. But this is not always the 
case; in the most characteristically intuitive type of 
judgment the evidence has been so thoroughly 
forgotten (or repressed) that it is inaccessible to 
consciousness. We feel convinced, for example, 
that A is unreliable whereas B can be trusted; that 
course X would be disastrous but that course Y 
offers prospects of success; and if we are pressed 
for our reasons we can offer nothing more con- 
vincing than ‘a sort of feeling’. But this does not 
necessarily mean that no reasons exist; often the 


feeling is based on past experiences that we can no 
longer remember. In connection with A, whom we 
distrust, there may have been various small incidents 
in the past; incidents that were individually trifling 
and have now been largely forgotten, but each of 


which played its part in building up a picture of A 
as someone on whom it is unsafe to rely. 

The picture may, of course, be distorted, and the 
grounds on which it is based absurdly slight; 
intuition is no more immune from error than other 
forms of judgment. Our distrust of A, for example, 
may be based on nothing more substantial than a 
facial resemblance (which we may not have con- 
sciously noticed) between A and some person who 
was ‘unfair’ to us in our childhood. But the 
important point is that intuitions, whether correct 
or mistaken, have always some basis in our past 
experience; there is no need to suppose that they 
are revelations from beyond, or that they involve 
some unknown form of * direct perception ’. 

To sum up: we have suggested that insightful 
problem-solving consists essentially of a _ re- 
structuring of data, either at the perceptual or 
conceptual level; and that intuition is a form of 
insight, based on data that are not all fully present 
to consciousness. Neither insight nor intuition 
involves any mysterious tapping of super-rational 
sources of knowledge; both are familiar types of 
cognitive process, which can be described in 
psychological, though not yet in physiological, 
terms. 





The Cult of 


FRANCIS RUSSELL 


O future literary historians Ezra Pound's 

Cantos will no doubt rank with Finnegans 

Wake and Gertrude Stein’s The Making of 
Americans as the three most extended logogriphs 
of our time. Whether in the end they will be con- 
sidered to have any value, they are significant 
indicators of the cultural period that accepted 
them. 

They in their various degrees demonstrate the 
retreat from intelligibility that has been the most 
consistent characteristic of twentieth century avant- 
garde art movements. All three are formidably 
incomprehensible to the common reader. All three 
stand out in opposition to the accepted usages of 
language. All three have been the subject of 
claims by their authors and the 
critics associated with them. 


eschatological 


The Making of Americans, with its half million 
words, is the longest novel in the English language. 
According to Gertrude Stein, this anoetic word- 
spinning is the history of all humanity, * of every 
individual human being that ever was or ever would 


be living’. Sherwood Anderson saw its author as 


ured a grand design’ 


Ezra Pound 


Considered by many as one of. the 


most influential 


contem porary poets, 


Ezra Pound is obscu- 


disturbingly 


rantist and anti-humanist in tendency 


the most important writer of her generation. 
Professor Sutherland of Yale has recently stated 
that the era of wars and disaster in which we 
live may find its most exact summing-up in the 
term ‘steinesque’. According to her apologists, 
Gertrude Stein brought about a revolution of the 
word. 

Gertrude Stein’s mindless. Finnegans 
Wake, however, is the product of an acute though 
warped intelligence. Joyce, during his later years, 
lived in such egocentric isolation that he came in 
the end to confuse his mental anagrams with the 
external world. It has been claimed by coterie 
critics that Finnegans Wake is not about something, 
sut rather is that something itself. To Joyce his 
inal work represented a revolution of language, a 
process (he came to feel) akin to the 
processes of reality. 

Ezra Pound would not relish the comparison 
with Gertrude Stein or Joyce. The former he 
considers a literary freak without substance. 
Although he pioneered in seeing his friend Joyce 
into print, he finds Finnegans Wake little more 
than a sterile word-game. As opposed to such 
obfuscations, he feels that his Cantos are direct 
and meaningful. His intention in them is not to 
confuse but, as he defines the function of literature 
in his essay How to Read, ‘to incite humanity to 
continue living’. His goal is, by spreading the 
dogma of The Cantos, to bring about a cultural- 
economic revolution. This he believes possible, with 
the egotheistic assurance that he shares with 
Gertrude Stein and Joyce. Gertrude Stein observed 
that she was the greatest in her time, and that she 
had always known it. Joyce could tell an American 
critic that he expected his readers to spend the 
rest of their lives studying his works. Pound still 
maintains that if his views had been listened to in 
1937 and 1938, if the message of The Cantos had 
been properly appreciated, World War II could 
have been avoided. 

To Pound his Cantos are as lucid as Pope's 


work is 


ultimate 
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Essay on Man. Farther on in How to Read he insists 
that an author’s work should ‘ maintain a precision 
and clarity of thought, not merely for the benefit 
of a few dilettanti and “ lovers of literature ’, but 
to maintain the health of thought outside literary 
circles and in non-literary existence, in general 
individual and communal life’. This is a classic 
definition admirably stated, but hardly—one would 
think—applicable to the Cantos. 

The overwhelming impression one receives at the 
outset from The Cantos is of a patchwork of dis- 
parate entities lacking any binding thread. Pound has 
always been rather the enthusiast than the scholar, 
and these polyglot entities represent his pre- 
occupations over half a century, It has been 
characteristic of him that once he has seized on an 
idea, whether literary, historical or economic, he 
is overwhelmed by its significance. There is a lack 
of discriminatory power in his thought that has 
allowed certain ideas to become obsessional with 
him. These ideas, treated as semi-independent 
motifs, form the substance of his Cantos. 

In the earlier Cantos Pound juxtaposes fragments 
of his Provencal studies, minutiz of Italian history 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, recurring 


Comte, the compiler of a Dictionary of Last 
Words (Philosophical Library, $5). Superstition 
apart, there are good reasons why this is so, and 
such is our xsthetic sensibility that we expect a 
dying person’s words to be the most significant 
the last word, in fact. Yet disappointingly fev 
people really rise to the occasion, and a glanc« 
at the entries in this dictionary shows that 
often the lesser folk who have the knack of dying, 
while great figures merely mastered the art 
living. 

A certain George Appel, while being strapped 
to the electric chair, is quoted here as saying, 
* Well folks, you'll soon see a baked Appel!’ 
——not sublime. perhaps, but surely more striking 
than Kant’s ‘It is enough’? It depends of 
course on the interpretation we lend to words; 
personally I agree with those who believe Goethe's 
demand for more light to have been a physical 
rather than metaphysical request, though the 
second construction is more satisfying and truer to 
man. Even here there is some doubt as to whether 





The Last Word 


' Bee words have a better than usual 
chance to survive’, writes Mr Edward Le 





references to fiscal and monetary developments, 
and echoes of Homer and Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
reflected in the serene landscape of antiquity that 
is his happiest re-creation. 

Pound's versification derives from his old imagistic 
technique. It is irregular, elliptical, retaining 
something of the non sequitur quality of the sym- 
bolists, with staccato flashes of lyricism. These 
latter tend to diminish in the middle Cantos as 
Pound’s absorption with Social Credit and monetary 
theories grows. ‘ Usury’ is his all-inclusive term 
for what he dislikes in finance capitalism. To him 
the modern world is an usurious hell, and his several 
Inferno Cantos describe scatalogically the fate of 
Poundian usurers. These Cantos, in spite of the 
vigour of Pound’s attack, lack essential coherence 
and are marked by a brutal personal rancour. As 
T. S. Eliot remarked, Pound’s hell is for others. 

Following the Inferno Cantos is an arid bloc 
containing unassimilated chunks of early American 
history—extracts from the Boston Gazette, statistics, 
letters from Adams, Jefferson and their contempo- 
raries, arranged in the barest of verse forms or 
sometimes merely left as elided prose. As counter- 
point there are similar blocs of Italian medieval 








these were Goethe’s very last words, and the 
Dictionary of Last Words is painstakingly ac- 
curate, so that quite a few of the legendary 
sayings of the expiring great have had to be left 
out; but it is not disillusioning to learn that Sir 
Philip Sidney’s *‘ Thy need is greater than mine’ 
was Only the prelude to ‘I- would not change 
my joy for the empire of the world.’ 

In China it was the custom to ask the dying 
for their last words, and if good enough they 
were inscribed in the family records; which was 
a pretty strong incentive to preparing something 
well in advance. Yet dying is a hazardous business 
and the best layed plans go astray. Oscar Wilde 
composed many excellent versions of his last 
words (“Well, it was either me or the wall-paper 
that had to go’, for instance), but what he 
actually said on his death-bed has not been 
reliably recorded. To my mind the most explicit 
and moving entry in this dictionary is Gautama 
Buddha's *‘ Beloved, that which causes life, 
causes also decay and death. Never forget this; 
let your minds be filled with this truth. I called 
you to make it known to you.’ 











history interspersed with recurrent earlier motifs. 
Pound’s shifting interests over the years are marked 
by shifts in emphasis among his motifs, but there 
is no thematic progression. 

Canto LII begins a new cycle, introducing 
explicitly the Chinese motif and the Chinese ideo- 
gram which from now on tends to appear in the 
text or scattered down the margins throughout the 
succeeding Cantos. The first ten of these Cantos 
are in fact a shorthand epitome of 3,500 years of 
Chinese history as traced by Pound's elliptical 
method. Such a method could only justify itself 
by giving a sense of emotional immediacy to the 
past. What one finds here instead is a confusing 
sequence of rulers, wars, violence, famine and more 
wars. These Cantos fail to carry the weight of their 
history. The same can be said for the resumption 
of nineteenth-century American documentation that 
follows. 

As is well known, the final published sectien of 
Pound’s poem, The Pisan Cantos, was written 


while he was a prisoner in an American internment 
camp in Italy after he had been arrested because of 
his broadcasts over the Rome radio during the War. 
Here for the first time there is a fitful intrusion of 
the personal mood. Pound the individual appears, 
a tired old man, though he is followed almost at 


once by the doctrinaire Pound and Pound the 
fragmentarian. Nevertheless something of the 
fugitive lyric quality of the early Cantos manages 
to emerge, and there are occasional brief passages 
that are extremely moving. 

According to Pound, his Cantos are ‘ the tale 
of the tribe’, both a judgment and a directive to 
Western civilization. These have served as the 
reflection of his individuality for forty years, his 
planned magnum opus. Into them he has worked 
his thoughts, enthusiasms, memories, beliefs, and 
crotchets. After commencing the Cantos he stopped 
writing other poetry—except for his translations— 
making out that all his earlier verse had merely been 
tentative, a preparation for his final word-pyramid. 

The completed pyramid is to consist of 100 
Cantos. So far, with the 11 Pisan Cantos, 84 have 
been written, of which 82 have appeared in print. 
As Pound explained his ground-plan to W. B. 
Yeats, the hundredth Canto would complete a 
structure like a Bach fugue, in which there would 
be neither plot nor chronicle of events, and no 
logic of discourse. 

The key to Pound’s plan is to be found in his 
study of the Chinese ideogram. His introduction 
to this came through his association with the 


sinologue Ernest Fenollosa. It was the latter's 
essay, The Chinese Written Character as a Medium 


for Poetry, that gave Pound his theory of poetic 


unity. According to Fenollosa, the ideogram is a 
‘verbal medium consisting largely of semi-pictorial 
appeals to the eye’. He goes on to say that ‘in 
reading Chinese we do not seem to be juggling with 
mental counters but to be watching things work out 
their own fate ’. 

To Pound this was an illuminating doctrine. 
Such formalized picture-writing seemed to him a 
liberation from the abstractions of Western thought 
forms. He felt that the only real was the concrete. 
Ideograms were a means of attaining this concrete- 
ness, of reaching out to the sensuous world of 
reality. Taking the Chinese hieroglyphics as his 
model, Pound set out to use a similar method in 
his Cantos by creating his own ideographic equiva- 
lents. 

In The Cantos Pound has abjured a grand design. 
The poem’s apparently unconnected themes are 
to be regarded as ideograms. These, as in Chinese, 
are separate entities, not linked grammatically. 
In Pound’s conception the unity of the Cantos 
develops as a formative act on the part of the 
reader. It is not a creation of the author. The 
reader himself is the final catalytic agent, and the 
poem is part of his process of becoming. 

It is, of course, possible to write an extended 
philosophical poem using unrelated material such 
as is found in The Cantos. The creative personality 
of the poet is then the impelling force that trans- 
mutes this varied matter into a vital and cohesive 
whole. When, however, Pound shifts this burden 
on to the reader he dodges the issue central to 
poetry. 

The analogy of The Cantos with the Chinese 
ideogram is not borne out. On the one hand we 
have a highly stylized literary language several 
thousand years old, and on the other we have a 
modern poet’s idiosyncrasies raised to first principles. 
Dissimilars cannot be equated, and the method of 
The Cantos is no more to be compared with the 
ideogram than colour is to sound. 

According to one of his interpreters, Pound judges 
that The Cantos will not only purify language, but 
will aid in the renewal of society itself. So far, in 
its forty years of growth, the poem has altered 
neither language nor society 

Its principal function has been to provide grist 
for the neo-Alexandrian scholarship of American 
universities. 


(Next month: The Cantos) 





Oswald Spengler 
of the 


DONALD G. MACRAE 


NYONE who attempts to reflect, within the 

limits of his knowledge, on universal history, 

has to face two centrai problems, and, if 
his effort is not to be abandoned early in its career, 
it will almost certainly end in the form of a 
solution to these problems. They are: 

(1) What is the appropriate unit of historical 
study, and what are its limits in both time and 
space ? 

(2) What events, individuals, institutions, or 
cultures can appropriately be compared ? 

Professor Toynbee, as we saw, takes * civilizations’ 
as his units. These are large areas and epochs which 
are defined—albeit imperfectly, for there are 
affiliations between civilizations—by the fact that 
when one raises an historical problem one will 
find its solution within the frontiers of the civilization 
and have no need, in searching for intellectual 
satisfaction, to go further. His precursor, Oswald 
Spengler (1880-1936) also took the civilization as 
his unit and regarded it as an even more self- 
contained and self-sufficient entity than does 
Toynbee. His units, however, are fewer and their 
boundaries differently placed. Moreover they have 
a different status in their author’s thought. To 
begin with Spengler admits only eight fully- 
developed cultures—for a reason that will become 
obvious his units are ‘ cultures * rather than * civiliza- 
tions "—as compared with Toynbee’s twenty-one. 
This difference does not result merely from the 
fact that Toynbee is far more widely learned and 
knows more about more societies than Spengler— 
though this is part of the explanation. It is also a 
consequence of a radically different appraisal of 
history. 

Which is the more nearly true? 

Spengler would not admit that question: ‘I can 
then call the essence of what I have discovered 
“ true "—that is, true for me, and as I believe true 
for the leading minds of the coming time; not true 
in itself as dissociated from the conditions imposed 
by blood and by history, for that is impossible.’ 
Undoubtedly the question is an odd and difficult 
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and the Decline 
West 


In the second of his articles dealing 
with ‘philosopher historians’ the author 
discusses the ideas of Spengler, and in 


particular his theory of civilizations 


one: our systems of periodizing human time and 
space are extremely arbitrary, as the reader will 
realize if he reflects for a moment on such phrases 
as ‘the Middle Ages’ or ‘ the Middle East’. For 
different purposes of analysis, research, or argument, 
we must be ready to set our frontiers at different 
points, but, though the question cannot be discussed 
here, I feel and think that Spengler’s is not the last 
word on the subject and that objective units of 
culture have been and can be discovered. 

Before we look more closely at Spengler’s eight 
cultures we must turn to the second question: What 
comparisons are fruitful and how should the 
universal historian make them? The answer that 
all believers in cyclical theories of history give is 
a double one. Cycles, they say, are comparable 
one with the other, and the entities—civilizations 
or cultures—which undergo these comparisons are 
therefore comparable. Secondly, they all argue 
that there are two ways in which men and their 
doings are contemporary: they are contemporary 
one with another in the obvious way in which the 
reader and I, now, in 1955, are contemporaries; 
and they are contemporary in another, perhaps 
more important, way, by sharing similar positions 
in similar cycles. Thus, it can be argued, Alexander 
the Great ard Napoleon, or Newton and Archi- 
medes, are contemporaries, usefully to be compared, 
while Napoleon and Bismarck, or Newton and 
Einstein, though parts of the same _ historical 
processes, yet yield no similar understanding. 

It is by the comparisons of both total cycles and 
of ‘contemporaries’ in this second sense that 
Spengler reaches his conclusions, and his argument 
is a constant interplay of the search for the unit by 
means of comparisons, and the search for com- 
parisons through studying the situations in several 
units. But Spengler’s units, unlike Toynbee’s, are 
really unique, and unconnected—save in one way— 





with each other. Each plays out its destiny and 
goes forever into the long night. Or, better, perhaps, 
they are like the waves of some great sea which 
rise, flash with foam, and breaking, sink back into 
the waste of waters. 

I compared Toynbee’s cycles to the Greek tragedy 
in which some victory, some promise for humanity, 
is found even in defeat. Spengler’s cultures also 
play out, through four invariable acts, a tragic 
drama, but his drama is not Greek. Appropriately 
for one so consciously German, it is a tetralogy like 
Wagner's Ring, and ever ends in a twilight of the 
gods. There follows a meaningless period where not 

.... public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 

Nor human spark is left nor glimpse divine. 
At last, and elsewhere, a new culture arises, and 
new actors with new costumes and in a new tongue 
play over again the same dark fable. We, in the 
twentieth century, are far into our last act, and our 
heroism—and our common sense—is to be found 
in our resolute acceptance of our fate. 

Now, for more than a generation and for rather 
obvious reasons, writers from the German lands 
have been telling us that history is either over or 
meaningless. It is easy to find an explanation for 


their belief in their circumstances; and it is correct 
though not so easy, to oppose to this belief the 


principles of humanity which have been the common 
property of mankind since the French Revolution 
But neither this kind of explanation, for all its 
truth, nor this kind of opposition, for all its justice, 
is sufficient. Writers like Spengler might still be 
right, and even if they are in error they may have 
discovered neglected and important truths. 

Spengler himself was a German grammar-school 
teacher of mathematics and his Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes (Decline of the West is the rather 
weak English translation of this title in the excellent 
version made by C. F. Atkinson) was published 
between 1918 and 1922. His later writings are of 
less interest, and perhaps harmed his reputation. 
He was a German nationalist, seeing himself as 
hero, thinker and artist, taking himself therefore 
very seriously, but he was not a Nazi, and he died 
in bad odour with that bestial régime. 

The Decline of the West, by any standards other 
than those of Toynbee or Sorokin, is an enormous 
book of 500,000 learned, inaccurate, impassioned 
words. Its intention is also enormous—to diagnose 
human history and, consequently, to diagnose our 
time. ‘ Is there ’, Spengler asks, ‘a logic of history?’ 
Is there, beyond all the casual and incalculable 
elements of the separate events, something that we 


may call a metaphysical structure of historic 
humanity, something that is essentially independent 
of the outward forrns—social, spiritual and political 
—which we see so clearly? Are not these activities 
indeed secondary or derived from that something? 
....And, if so, what are the limits to which 
reasoning from such premises may be pushed?’ 
His book is his answer to these questions. 

He contrasts the world-as-history (i.e. the universe 
of the historian) with the world-as-nature (i.e. the 
universe of the scientist). The first is living, purposive, 
teleological, and aware of destiny: its major 
mode of being is time and its primary value is 
‘ significance’. The second is dead, determined, 
quantitative, causal: its major mode of being is 
space and its propositions are weighed not by their 
significance, but according to whether they are 
true or false. Spengler, of course, adheres to the 
former, and through it studies his cultures. These 
are organisms, fertilized out of the common earth 
by a creative style of life, and these cultures ex- 
perience a ‘great year’ 
Plato’s. They have their spring, summer and 
autumn; at last they harden into an uncreative 
life and drop to death in the ice of winter. To this 
last phase alone is the name civilization rightly 
applied. It is a hard time of Czsars, administrators, 
great public engineering, and military arms. In it 
the arts and creative thought cease. Its heroes 
maintain it by strength and order, but in the end 
they must fail, and the cultures die even in the great 
cities—megapolitan is a favourite Spenglerian 
word—which in their combination of order and a 
rootless proletariat divorced from the inner content 
of the culture, are typical of a society’s winter. 
The whole process takes about one thousand years. 

Of the eight organisms which have undergone 
this history four centrally concern Spengler. The 
eight are, in temporal order, that of Babylon, of 
Egypt, of India, of China, the Arabian, the Classic, 
the Mexic, and the West-European-American. Of 
these he deals most fully with the Indian (from 
c.1500 Bc), the Classical (from c.1100 Bc), the 
Arabian (from Ap cl) and the Western (from 
AD c.900). As will be seen, he puts the onset of 
winter, accompanied by Cesarism, early in each. 
Of these the Mexic culture was killed without 
completing its full cycle, and the Arabian had a 
curious history: its ‘ inner life ’ was suitably unique, 
but it borrowed forms from other societies—Rome 
in particular—and its winter set in with the Abbassid 
caliphate. Christianity grew up within it, but our 
Western Christianity does not belong to it: it is 


to borrow a phrase of 





“another animal of the same name’. The next 
culture will be Russian, for Russia is not part of 
the West, and has been stirred into false spring and 
mimicry of Europe before its appointed time. 

Each culture has a characteristic ‘ prime symbol ’, 
which manifests its essence or inner life. These 
symbols have their own cyclical history in art, 
science and mathematics: their purest form is the 
conception of space in each culture. Thus in Egypt 
men move on a narrow path from birth to the 
court of the judges of the dead, and their archi- 
tecture forces the eyes and the feet along a gigantic 
colonnade. The Classical world invented geometry— 
the mathematics of limited space—the self-contained 
city, the Doric temple, and the ideal of the self- 
sufficient man. The Arabian world sees space as a 
hollow cave or womb of light in a dark world; 
while we in architecture, painting, music—the art 











Stephen Spender 


. O living poet has waited longer before 
publishing his Collected Poems than Stephen 
Spender’, runs a briskly routine dust-jacket 
blurb, as though to put us in Mr Spender’s debt 
for having exercised such masterly restraint and 
patience-—which we did not quite possess our 
selves, for ‘ no poet’s collected poems have been 
more eagerly awaited.’ Be that as it may, and | 
have never met anyone in the process of eagerly 
awaiting collected poems, the Collected Poems by 
Stephen Spender (Faber 15s) are a pleasant surprise 
In the first place, the hundred-odd poems here 
convey, though with no markedly personal style 
a definite personality, an active and sensitive mind 
that has reflected, and been modified by, events 
of private and public importance over the last 
twenty-five years without loss of integrity. A\l- 
though the poems of the Thirties show Spender 
writing in his most confident vein, indignation 
(* But let the wrong cry out as raw as wounds’), 
it would be a mistake to suppose that he has had 
nothing more to say since Spain. More recently 
he has been tackling harder subjects, his themes 
become more personal, the craftsmanship more 
accomplished. This last point can readily be 
shown by glancing at the revisions he has made 
of many of his early poems, some of them well- 
known anthology pieces, such as the poem 
beginning ‘Shapes of death haunt life’, where 
the language has been simplified, syntax smoothed 
over, lines felicitously substituted. A restless 
temperament and a valuable talent, it is unlikely | 
that Spender at forty-five intends to pass the | 
rest of his life polishing his juvenilia. P. W. 




















of time—and in our mathematics strive for the 
infinite, and the unappeasable appetite of Faust is 
our symbol. 

To put Spengler’s observations on the arts and 
mathematics in a paragraph is inexcusably to distort 
them. They are, indeed, often grotesque, but they 
are always intelligent, surprising and so illuminating 
that no one can read his book and see or hear again 
with the same eyes and ears. Similarly, to those 
of us who cling to the standards of scientific 
rationalism his substitution of analogy for expla- 
nation can bring no acceptance or satisfaction, but 
we can learn from it: the Arabian civilization looks 
absurd, but one can no longer accept the neat 
Roman—-Dark Ages—Middle Ages division of 
history when one has considered Spengler’s defence 
of his odd and diverse ‘ Arabian culture’. 

Spengler gives us no theory of historical change 
or causation which is worth the name; but he 
does widen our vision, and his diagnosis of our 
time shows us, if not an unavoidable necessity, a 
possibility which may yet become a fact. He is 
Toynbee’s inferior in esthetic percipience and he 
studies what Toynbee neglects. He is his inferior 
in range and in detail and in analysis—but then 
Spengler formally repudiated analysis before de- 
voting two volumes to it! And he is Toynbee’s 
inferior in sympathy, for he excludes the majority 
of men in the majority of times and places from his 
consideration and treats them with contempt as 
uncreative, the mere raw material of significant 
history. He was later to regard them as less than 
this, as the ideas of race and blood poisoned his, 
and his country’s, thought. 

Yet he may be remembered when Toynbee is 
neglected. His most fruitful ideas will be absorbed 
in other, more balanced and more scholarly books, 
and their source forgotten, but this massively 
skulled valetudinarian had a demon: confused and 
chaotic, he had the strength of some gargoyle 
combining the attributes of many predators—iion, 
eagle, and wolf, and the compelling eye of the 
basilisk. And men have a romantic love for a 
Pessimistic vision of their own age and a worse 
future. There is a part of us that thrills to the end 
of Pope’s Dunciad, and it is thus that Spengler saw 
himself: 

Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all. 
Or, putting it another way, ‘I wants to make your 
flesh creep ’, as the fat boy said in Pickwick. 





Jewish Portraits 


D. LIPMAN 


LLUSTRATION is an aid to no form of 

history perhaps more than to social history. 

The social history of the Jews in modern times 
is of particular interest because it combines a 
variety of environment with the underlying unity of 
a people bound together by language, religious 
practice and history. Yet a visual approach to 
modern Jewish history in its social aspect has 
hardly ever been attempted. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that for over thirty 
years Mr Alfred Rubens has been collecting prints 
and similar illustrative material of Jewish interest. 
His Anglo-Jewish Portraits, published in 1935, was 
an illustrated catalogue of prints, mostly from his 
own collection, of Anglo-Jewish biographical 
importance. He has now published in an equally 
sumptuously produced volume a catalogue of other 
prints and original paintings and drawings of wider 
Jewish interest, this time ranging beyond England 
into Europe and the Orient.! He has again drawn 
upon his own collection for most of the 2,000 items 
illustrated and described, seventy-five of which are 
illustrated in the volume. The whole forms an 
invaluable and unprecedented work of reference for 
Jewish, and indeed general, social history for the 
period roughly from the Renaissance to 1830. 

The majority of these illustrations show the Jew 
as seen from the outside. They are mainly the 
work of non-Jewish artists—Delacroix and Row- 
landson among them—and normally intended for 
a non-Jewish—and sometimes unfavourable—audi- 
ence. Even those intended for the Jewish purchaser 
often the work of non-Jewish artists. In 
looking at them, therefore, we see those aspects of 
Jewish life which most impressed themselves upon 
the outside observer, and they accordingly provide 
important material on costume and occupation. 

The reader can clearly see that the two principal 
influences upon distinctively Jewish costume have 
been external regulation and innate conservatism. 
Some of the earlier prints show the Jewish badge as 
required to be worn in Germany or Italy and some 
of the varieties of the Jewish hat—often in medieval 
times pointed and later red or yellow. In Moslem 


were 


1 A Jewish Iconography, by Alfred Rubens. The Jewish Museum, 
London, 1954, xvi+160 pp, 75 illus. 5 gns. , 





Old Clothe 1820 (‘A Jewish Iconography’) 
lands also there were sartorial requirements with 
which the Jews were required to comply. In North 
Africa Jews were required to wear striped clothing; 
in Morocco there was a prohibition against the use 
of light colours and requirements governed the 
form of head-dress and the way cloaks were worn. 

The other factor of conservatism can be particu- 
larly seen in the costume of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, especially the members of the pietist 
groups (Hassidim). The black velour hat or fur- 
covered head-dress, the long black gown, the knee 
breeches with black or white stockings and buckled 
shoes, were the costume of the seventeenth century 
Polish noble or squire which these Jews preserved 
into the nineteenth and centuries and 
carried with them in some cases to Western Europe 
or America; and it is still the regular dress of these 
Hassidic Jews in Israeli Jerusalem today. 

The female costumes of Gibraltar, North Africa 
and the Levant are remarkable for their richness 
and colour. The Jewish women of Algiers made an 
indelible impression on the mind of Delacroix: 
* They are truly beautiful . . . their costume is most 
fanciful and Oriental, a mass of brocade, golden 
sashes, handkerchiefs and jewellery.’ 

For economic life, too, these illustrations provide 
invaluable evidence. It is noticeable that the early 
pictures and caricatures of Jews in the eighteenth 
century concentrate on their role as financiers or 
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brokers. The Jews’ position in finance continued 
to impress the satirists, whose audience would be 
familiar with the activities of Samson Gideon, the 
Brothers Goldsmid and the earlier members of the 
House of Rothschild. But from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century onwards the Jew in the 
English caricature is often no longer represented as 
the financier but as a street trader, old-clothes man, 
or pediar. The Jewish lower classes in England 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century seem to have been engaged to a great extent 
in street trading, and the prints show the things they 
sold—tribbons, jewellery, fruit, nuts, oranges, 
slippers are among the articles illustrated. Familiar 
figures were Jews from North Africa and the 
Levant or from Gibraltar after the siege of 1781, 
who, with their Oriental costume, must have 
formed a picturesque addition to London street life. 
The old-clothes men, whose activities helped to 
provide the clothing worn by much of the working 
classes in contemporary England, were also familiar 
figures. The pedlars who carried goods to the 
countryside, serving the rural housewife with an 
attractive variety of goods and novelties, are pic- 
tured in rural scenes, including one by Rowlandson. 

But to the English reader of the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the Jew was not only a 
financier or hawker; he was also, due to the renown 
of Daniel Mendoza, Belasco, Dutch Sam and others, 
a boxer. Many prints show Jewish pugilists and 
one depicts a Jewish pedlar who is knocking out a 
tippler who has imprudently assaulted him in a 
public house. There are even prints showing 
* pugilistic contests between heroic females °. 

The fighting spirit of the England Jews of the 
period is also shown in a patriotic satire of the 
Napoleonic Wars (The Loyal Jew and the French 




















A contemporary satire on the Jews’ Naturalization Bill, 17 53 
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Soldier or Beard Against Whiskers). A French 
soldier calling upon a Jew to surrender is told that 
he will not surrender John Bull’s property and will 
fight for King George and the Synagogue! Other 
contemporary political satires, however, are less 
friendly. The Jews’ Naturalization Bill of 1753, 
which merely enabled foreign Jews to become 
naturalized, was so violently attacked that it had 
to be repealed the next year. In the campaign 
against the Bill a mass of caricatures was issued 
showing the dreadful consequences which would 
follow and how churches would become synagogues 
and the eating of pork be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament! The struggle for complete Jewish 
emancipation in the nineteenth century—ending 
ultimately in the granting of the Jewish right to 
sit in Parliament in 1858—also evoked a large 
number of satires and caricatures, though possibly 
not so heated as those of 1753. 

It may be that a distorted picture is given of the 
contemporary Jewish occupations because of the 
popularity of street sellers in all countries as subjects 
for popular prints. A different impression is 
received by studying the collection of trade cards 
included in this Jewish Iconography. Most of them 
date from the first half of the nineteenth century 
and a large proportion relate to the trades of 
jeweller, silversmith, watchmaker or optician; 
others were embroiderers, pencil-makers or dealers 
in a great variety of goods. Many of them show the 
Jewish craftsmen-retailers established in the pro- 
vincial cities and towns of Georgian England. 
Among them, for instance, was J. Abraham of 
Bath and Cheltenham, who proudly described 
himself as optician and mathematical instrument 
maker to the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of 
Wellington. Silhouettes and prints of him are also 
given in Mr Ruben’s Anglo-Jewish Portraits. These 
trade cards provide evidence as important for the 
middle-class Jewish occupations in Georgian and 
early Victorian England as do the prints and 
caricatures for the lower classes. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to 
the immense variety of prints recorded in A Jewish 
Iconography. Mention should, however, be made 
of the biographical prints of European Jews. 
Physicians, philosophers, poets, rabbis, bankers 
are all here and many are of far more than parochial 
interest. Among them are Fanny von Arnstein, 
the Viennese hostess and society leader (1757-1818), 
and Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer (Jew Siiss), whose 
life and death as court Jew of Wiirttemberg has 
been immortalized by Feuchtwanger’s novel. 





The Artist 


PETER DE FRANCIA 


UR knowledge of African art is largely 

confined to half a dozen books, some junk 

shops, luxurious galleries specializing in 
negro sculpture, and the rubbish brought back by 
tourists, a pale reflection of the majesty and genius 
of a continent. 

Herr Schmalenbach’s African Art (Macmillan, 
New York, 87s 6d) is a good book and a useful 
one. The magnificent photographs illustrating 
it show clearly the wealth and diversity of the art 
of African peoples, and that plundering and ex- 
ploitation have not only been carried out on a 
political level, but, over the last forty years, on a 
cultural one. The stylized symbol figure of Gabun, 
the elegance of the Bambara head-dress, have both 
served their purpose in their * adaptation °. 

Consciously or not, this plundering of exotic or 
* primitive ’ stylistic achievements has resulted in a 
completely false set of values being ascribed to the 
original prototypes. The defenders of *‘ feeling’, of 
ultra-sophisticated symbolism, those artists resorting 
to Freudian sub-conscious expression, have pro- 
jected their own dilemmas and conflicts through 
forms originally conceived for reasons diametrically 
opposed to either introspection or protest. For the 
first time in history painters and sculptors strive for 
primitivism (as distinct from archaism, another 
matter altogether); they do so through the for- 
midable battery of reproductions and the exhibits 
’ of the anthropological museum. The former often 
used in what Balzac describes as ‘ the vulgar taste 
for comparison’; the latter stemming directly 
from the confusion in museum policy, and the 
admittedly difficult attempt to differentiate between 
an art object and a scientific exhibit. With the 
exception of the Musee de l'Homme in Paris, 
anthropological collections are ‘displayed’ and 
esthetic motives predominate. 

German expressionism, stemming partly from 
Gauguin, the sculpture of certain painters like that 
of Modigliani, Picasso and, indirectly, a consider- 
able number of non-figurative painters, have all 
made use of African or Polynesian art. Of these 
Picasso alone has been successful, due only to his 
ability to create from almost any material and the 
fact that he does not seek to invest the formal 


in Society 


In present-day Western societies the 


status of the artist is uncertain: it 
is interesting to compare it with that 


of his primitive African counterpart 


elements of his work with an absolute value in 
themselves. The Demoiselles d’Avignon uses 
certain African simplifications as applied to picture 
planes, and no more. 

We are in a state of stagnation in the arts because 
our society has conditioned us to have art explained 
on the one hand and at the same time has done 
everything possible to refute the idea of an art 
governed by thematic or social considerations. We 
use a pseudo-scientific art history which is largely 
made up of esthetic compilations, and at the same 
time insist on the sacred quality of individuality 
and individual invention, and infer that imagina- 
tion is the ability to invent, But imagination is 
always an ability to connect impressions, to reveal. 
And it is precisely, in a way, the lack of inven- 
tion in a great deal of African work which is so 
striking. 

Herr Schmalenbach wisely draws attention to 
the fact that the African wood carver repeats basic 
forms, and that this repetition can continue, with 
variations, over long periods. And this for obvious 
reasons: ritualistic continuity, similarities of tech- 
nique, comparative poverty of materials (a contrast 
with Polynesia is well drawn in this respect). In a 
certain given area work can become more primitive 
without artistically decaying. The true genius of 
the African artists is their abil'ty to create works 
of striking individuality within these confines, and 
the complete subjection of personality to the poetry 
and penetration of the work. NOT for its own 
sake. NOT a desire to reach a certain standard 
but an ability to reinvigorate and reinterpret factors 
of life of particular significance to the social 
organization. We have arrived at the point where 
we have created our own fetish of individuality 
and to such a point that, artistically, we strive to 
conceal it. 

Comparatively little is known concerning the 
status of artists in pastoral or farming communities 
at a relatively simple level of development. There 
have been immense migratory movements over 
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Africa. There are no records. There is a constant 
loss of wooden objects due to decay. Little stone 
has been worked. With the bronzes of Benin, 
products of a semi-feudal culture, the problem is 
simpler. Their art equates roughly with that of 
societies possessing written records and chrono- 
logical history. And we know still less of how the 
artist thought of himself. Herr Schmalenbach is 
particularly good at tentatively seeking to clarify 
such points and rightly draws attention to the 
relationship (particularly difficult in African carving) 
between utilitarian objects and sculpture. The 
specialization of craft, as an extension of manual 
work, explains the division of labour between men 
and and there is an excellent section 
dealing with the position of the smith in African 
societies 

The popular concept of ‘free’ and ‘ applied’ 
art, craft and ‘fine art’, with a different social 
status arbitrarily applied to the creators of both 
hall-mark of a weakened culture,—is invalidated, and 


women, 


An example of a nail fetish ym the Lower Congo. 


is made of wood and 334 ins, high. In their artist 


modelling the fetish figures are generally inferior 


other Negro carvings. (Illustrat from ,*African Art 
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nowhere better than in the following passage: ‘ All 
this goes to show that the strongest stimulus 
towards so-called ‘ free” art comes from lack of 
mental freedom (that of the farmer) while the 
strongest stimulus towards non-free so-called 
* applied * art comes from mental freedom (that of 
the herdsman); a discovery which at the same time 
reveals the tragic situation of our own esthetic 
consciousness, which is required to distinguish 
between *‘ free’ and ‘ applied ’ art. 

The pessimistic, and ultimately romantic idea 
that art is like a branch of an unpruned tree, hap- 
hazard, and doomed when once the tree has been 
shaped, is perhaps more widespread in our societies 
than most people imagine. Hence the fierceness 
with which any mention of re-establishing the 
social status of an artist, and consequently his 
professional abilities, is resisted. To the majority 
of contemporary artists all periods in culture, but 
above all the so-called primitive arts, offered the 
painter or sculptor unlimited liberty of choice and 
expression. Anthropologically and _ historically 


false, it has nevertheless become a credo. 

The arts of painting and sculpture, of dance, and 
of the type of theatre connected with these can 
only be developed by granting the fullest political 
and cultural rights to national or regional peoples 
and minorities. You cannot keep a culture ‘alive ’. 


It must develop within the social framework from 
which it is inseparable. It is in countries like China, 
and in the cultural movements of the minorities 
within the Soviet Union, that one can talk of a 
developing expression, of stimulation, and the 
release of immense energies that such cultures 
possess. 

But these are cases in which an esthetic 
exists already, and can be readily developed. The 
immediate future of African art is particularly 
sombre because nearly all the environmental 
factors have been destroyed, skills allowed to go to 
seed, and separate African cultures left open to 
destruction by their own vulnerability. The jerry-can 
replaces the pot. The remote regions of Africa 
(Dahomey and certain parts of the Congo) still 
produce sculpture of value, but the uprooting and 
systematic elimination of peoples does not pro- 
duce art. 

Neither does the shanty town. The latent 
genius of the African people will have to forge an 
zsthetic to meet a historical situation. From a 
completely different direction, but in circumstances 
ultimately as tragic and complicated, we shall have 
to do the same. 





The Maid of Mystery 


RAYMOND DOUGLAS 

HERE is no figure in history about whom 

so much has been written as Joan of Arc. 

There is perhaps no person whose recorded 
life is so enveloped in legend and mystery, for no 
one has succeeded in bringing to light undeniable 
facts which prove definitely that she was either 
Christian or witch, and the numerous authors of 
books and plays have all set about the subject in 
the light of their own understanding. 

The most outstanding English play on the subject 
is Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, which was revived 
at the Arts Theatre. There have been many Joans 
since Sybil Thorndike created the part over thirty 
years ago, and the most recent interpretation by 
Siobhan McKenna was not less worthy for show- 
ing more of a peasant girl than others. 

When Ingrid Bergman was presented in Joan of 
Arc at the Stake at the Stoll Theatre, this peculiar 
combination of recitation, dance and mime to 
Honegger’s music was a travesty of the legend and 
without artistic taste, in spite of a very sensitive 
performance by Miss Bergman and music suitably 
applicable to a religious theme. The show can be 
dismissed as only likely to add to the confusion 
surrounding Joan of Arc. 

In Maxwell Anderson’s play Joan of Lorraine 
which was produced in America with Ingrid 
Bergman—the author’s purpose is to discover a 
place for religion, or what may stand for it today. 
Anderson has not tried to embellish the legend by 
dramatizing it in the manner used by Shaw, but he 
has endeavoured to show that we should all have 
one belief for which we are ready to die, whether 
religious, idealistic, social or political. To die 
without a belief is not to have lived. 

Several modern French authors have dealt with 
the subject, and Anouilh, the most produced 
French playwright in England since the war, has 
written a play called L’ Alouette, which Christopher 
Fry has adapted into English. The French original 
starts with the trial scene, from which we are 
thrown back to numerous short scenes depicting 
events leading up to the trial. The play has little 
new to offer, is conventional, and gives Joan 
practically no character. 

Maurice Maeterlinck also wrote a conventional 





A contemporary painting of Joan of Arc before the Dauphin 


play about Joan in which he accentuated the super- 
natural, even to the point of introducing a heckling, 
invisible voice at the trial. This is in bad taste and 
not worthy to rank with other excellent plays which 
he has written. Some great playwrights of the past 
have portrayed vastly different Joans. Compare, 
for instance, Shakespeare's Joan in King Henry V1, 
Voltaire’s verse play Pucelle and Schiller’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans. 

About half a dozen films have been made on the 
subject, the latest in our memory being an adapta- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine with 
Ingrid Bergman. This film was an atrocious col- 
lection of inaccuracies from beginning to end, 
being purely a Hollywood perversion of the story. 

There are numerous histories and biographies 
about Joan of Arc, among the best known being 
Jules Quicherat’s works of a century ago. Then 
there are those of Michelet, Anatole France, 
Andrew Lang and Fabre. Anatole France has 
written with reasonable impartiality and has tried 
to find a natural explanation for her voices, all of 
which has not made his work as popular in France 
as it deserves. 

From this extremely brief survey of a few of a 
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vast number of works on the subject there emerges 
one startling fact. Practically all authors have 
accepted the legend and have tried to find the 
truth through it, but for those who do not believe 
in the supernatural aspect there remains only one 
course: to depart from the legend and investigate 
elsewhere. 

In this respect Margaret A. Murray has done 
some revealing work about which she has written 
in her books The God of the Witches and The 
Witch Cult in Western Europe. Wer theory is that 
Joan was a priestess of the witch cult, and her 
voices were no more than high dignitaries of her 
religion who spoke to her in the name of the 
Horned God. What rallied the men-at-arms to 
Joan was her quality as priestess of their religion, 
for the rank and file and many of the leaders of 
the Dauphin’s armies were of the witch religion. 
Gilles de Rais practised witchcraft, and it was he 
who was made Marshal of France at the time of 
the Dauphin’s sacré at Reims. 

In the fifteenth century the Dianic Cult, surviving 
through witchcraft, could no longer be openly 
practised for the ruling powers were Christian. A 
human sacrifice was made about every nine years, 
and this was generally the lot of the supreme god 
incarnate who was virtually the pope of the religi 
Sometimes a substitute was found who—for a 
given time—would have the ‘god's’ powers and 
ultimately be sacrificed in his place. It was thought 
by Dt Murray that Joan of Arc was chosen as 
substitute to replace one whom nobody has been 
able to reveal, and that the English, by her execution, 
unwittingly fulfilled the rites of the cult. Charles 
the Dauphin and his entourage would certainly not 
ransom Joan, knowing that by doing so they would 
desecrate the most rigid rule of the witch religio 
On which side of the fence stood Charles in this 
peculiar world of conflicting religions is anybody's 
guess. 

Another theory is advocated by Jean Grimod, in 
Jeanne d’Arc a-t-elle Eté Brulée? (* Was Joan of 
Are Burned?’), published in 1952. This does not 
bring in the witchcraft theory, but in it Grimod 
sets out to prove that Joan was not burned at al! 
Instead, another sorceress awaiting execution took 
her place, her head being covered by a high hat 
concealing her face. 

Historians and biographers have dismissed the 
recorded statements of Joan’s reappearance in 
Orleans and elsewhere five years after her supposed 
execution by assuming that this was an impostor, 
but Grimod has sought to establish by documentary 
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evidence that it was the genuine Joan, who re- 
appeared as Madame des Armoises, and moreover 
he has found a reference to an act of marriage between 
a Robert des Armoises and Jeanne d’Arc, called 
the Maid of Orleans. 

Grjmod also expounds the theory that Joan was 
a half-sister of Charles, her mother being Isabeau de 
Baviére and her father the Duke Louis d’Orleans, 
who was assassinated shortly after her birth on 
orders from John the Fearless. Wanting to protect 
her child, Isabeau registered the birth of a boy, 
Philip, who * died’ shortly afterwards. The infant 
Joan was then conveyed to Domremy in the 
Lorraine to the care of a family called Darc, who 
were locally people of distinction. This makes 
Joan’s birth about five years earlier than the date 
accepted by historians, which gives greater sup- 
port to her achievements if we consider that she 
left home at the age of twenty-two and not 
seventeen. 

As the girl had the same mother as Charles, 
and was also half-sister of Dunois (the Bastard of 
Orleans) through her father, she was of noble 
origin and able to play a distinguished part in the 
history of France. It accounts for her going to the 
Dauphin and telling him without doubt that he 
was the legitimate son of his parents and that it 
was she the bastard, who being at birth registered 
as * Philip” had disappeared. To substantiate this 
Grimod quotes Shakespeare’s King Henry VI, 
Act V, Scene 4: 


Pucelle 


First let me tell you whom you have 
condemned: 

Not me begotten of a shepherd swain, 

But issued from the progeny of kings; 


This expresses the opinion then freely held that 
Joan was of royal descent. 

There are many other interesting speculations in 
Grimod’s book, as a result of which he has been 
violently attacked by upholders of the tradition, and 
the Roman Catholic Church has declared him in a 
state of mortal sin. However, it is through such 
people as Grimod and Margaret Murray—who have 
dismissed the legend as fantasy—that we are likely 
to clear the mystery that has surrounded Joan of 
Arc for five centuries. Aithough both these writers 
approach the problem from different points of 
view, it is not impossible that Joan could have 
been of noble descent and at the same time a 
witch. 

Perhaps, in the not distant future, someone will 
convincingly establish the relationship between 
these two lines of research. 
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Picture-books 


SCOTT GODDARD 
PICTORIAL history of music is an 
attractive way of spreading superficial 
knowledge about the art or rather the 

artists: what composers looked like, what were 

the shapes, often very strange, of the instruments 
at their disposal and, even more strange, what the 
singers and players of the day were like to look at. 

This kind of volume does no harm as long as it is 

realized that it cannot deal with more than the 

surface of music and then can only scratch it. 

In the case of opera, where the eye is almost if 
not quite as important as the ear as a means of 
criticism, a picture-book has rather more to tell and 
thus more educational value. A picture of Wagner 
conducting Lohengrin would tell us nothing about 
that music. But a reproduction of a contemporary 
print giving the actual sight of the stage that night 
would tell us a great deal about that opera. And if 
this is true of opera, how much more so does it 
apply to ballet where the eye is of prime importance 
as an arbiter of value. 

These thoughts have been revived by the recent 
appearance of two highly entertaining picture-books, 
the one to do with ballet, the other with opera. 

Arnold Haskell’s A Picture History of Ballet 
(Hulton Press, 25s) is the kind of production one 
has learned to expect from our most informed 
scholar of ballet. It contains over five hundred 
pictures, starting with Clouet’s portrait of Catherine 
de Médicis and tracing a fascinating course by 
way of Noverre and Vestris through the intricate 
details of the Diaghilev period and on to the birth 
of British ballet and the present day here, in France 
and America. It is a remarkably full pictorial 
record. There is even a glance at Soviet ballet. 
Mr Haskell is fortunately not content with a simple 
picture-book. He prefaces his well-chosen array 
of reproductions with nearly a score of pages of 
letterpress in which, with masterly condensation of 
his rich material, he gives an introduction to the 
development of ballet. He realizes, too, the sig- 
nificant part public taste plays in ballet, a public 
more fickle and more liable to hysteria. 

A series of pictures may be able to suggest some- 


thing of the effect of this public’s varying standards. 
But it is nevertheless important to remember what 
Mr Haskell calls ‘the gradual change of public 
from the few to the many, from the courtier to the 
fan, from the Diaghilev “snob” to the Red Shoes 
queue, from the Grand Duke to the Stakhanovite.’ 
In that revealing sentence is the whole history of 
public taste as it has affected this particular branch 
of entertainment. It gives the necessary background 
for adequate appreciation of the pictures. 

A more specialized study of a single aspect of 
the art of dancing is Mabel Dolmetsch’s Dances of 
Spain and Italy from 1400 to 1600 (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 42s). Mrs Dolmetsch continues here 
the researches of her husband, the great Arnold 
Dolmetsch of Haslemere. This book is more than 
a history and a description of the social environment 
of these southern European dance forms; it is, in 
fact, a practical manual. The music of certain 
chosen dances is printed, though not so much to 
exemplify the musical quality of such remarkable 
things as The Canaries and La Nizzarda as to 
provide the framework for explaining in detail the 
rules for dancing these measures. With that there 
remains the need for inspired teaching. A de- 
scription of ‘hopped broken doubles’ can help; 
and Mrs Dolmetsch’s descriptions are of a notable 
clarity. The ordinary reader, even when a dancer, 
will still need the aid of a maitre de ballet who 
will demonstrate the step and instruct the pupil. 
To such a teacher this book will be of the utmost 
value. 


In another sphere there h#s recently appeared a 


pictorial record entitle? 74 Sdler’s Wells Opera 
(A. & C. Black, 10s 6d). Yhis bas been written and 
compiled by Michael ‘4apleter sonewhat on the 
same lines as Arnold hiaskevl!’s survey of ballet. 
Naturally it has not the generous scope of the 
picture-book of ballet, dealing as it does with one 
isolated venture in opera production in London. 
But as far as it goes it is both atiractive and useful. 
An introductory chapter gives the main points in 
the operatic history of Lilian Baylis’s second theatre, 
the one in Islington, from her da¥ sw fo the present 
time; and there is further informaiion about the 
operas played there in a series of synopses that 
end this book. 

In the list of operas produced at the Wells since 
1931 are two by Verdi, La Traviata and Rigoletto, 
that have recently been made available on long- 
playing Decca discs. They provide most vividly the 
musical experience which is the indispensable 
background to the book. 





The Tragic Sense 


KATHLEEN NOTT 


R FRASER! implied, if I understand him 

rightly, that Christian writers today give 

us a pattern of experience which is repre- 
sentative for all of us, even for those who totally 
reject dogmatic belief: we may disagree with their 
overt philosophy, but they give a form to imagi- 
nation and sensibility which none of us can do 
without, because it is fundamentally human and 
natural. This is what entitles them to sympathetic 
handling. They tell us what life is really like. 
Christian dogmatic ideas such as Original Sin, the 
Fall, Redemption, Damnation, Free Will and 
Grace present us in symbolic form with our alter- 
natives of experience. Literature and particu- 
larly poetry, in culture, will then rightly 
and naturally reflect this symbolic organization of 
experience. 

Now it is perfectly true that throughout our 
literature of stories, from the tragedies of the Greeks 
or of the Elizabethans, through the Russian or the 
Victorian novel right down to M. Sartre or even 
Peg’s Paper, there is often a recognizable ordering 
of events which might be described in Christian 
terms, on the one hand, as Sin, Atonement and 
Redemption or, on the other, as Sin, Obduracy and 
Damnation. The Redemptive form of this pattern 
of experience, in particular, may, even if in garbled 
or popular form (Tne Happy Ending), reflect 
Christian culture and come from the superimposition 
of Christian on common experience. But 
underneath there is a dialectic of natural experience 
which probably came to its highest expression in 
Greek tragedy. The pattern of human behaviou: 
which has been of prime interest to dramatic 
creators is better described as biological error and 
its correction through its inevitable consequences, 
rather than sin and its atonement. 

What I have been trying to say in my last two 
articles is that there is indeed a real and naturalistic 
pattern or law of experience, but that the acceptance 
of a dogmatic pattern makes this more difficult 
discover, not less. 

It seems to me inevitable that the more a write! 
concerns himself with dogma, the less he concerns 
himself with sensibility, and the less also with the 
real and naturalistic ordering of events in life 


our 


ideas 


See Septemter, October and November issues. 


Miss Nott concludes her examination 
of Christian orthodoxy in relation to 


literature by re-defining and clarify- 


ing the conception of lyrical tragedy 


with the way people actually feel and the way 
things actually happen. 

This naturalistic pattern is tragic, by which I 
mean that it can be seen in retrospect as logical and 
inevitable: the conclusions of behaviour and events 
are implied in the premisses. Dogma, like other 
formulated beliefs, is intellectual (this goes for 
Communism as well as Christianity) and must be 
at cross purposes with this sense of life. It cannot 
act as a resolution of the conflicting emotional 
forces which are the creative writer’s material. The 
dramatic solution which conforms strictly to 
orthodox Christianity is always a kind of God-out- 
of-the-Machine—the pie is always in the sky. 

The most complete example of a poem which is 
totally informed by the Christian interpretation of 
experience is The Divine Comedy. This seems to 
bear out what I say. The resolution which the 
‘Paradiso’ must be supposed to provide for the con- 
flicts described in the ‘Inferno’ and the ‘Purgatorio’ 
is intellectual and contemplative, not dramatic. It 
is not strictly implied in the conflicts. The rewards 
and punishments are possible to the characters in 
so far as these conform or do not conform to an 
intellectual doctrine. In other words, the poem is 
a vision and reflects the author’s philosophical 
conviction and satisfaction; it is not really either 
a comedy or a tragedy in naturalistic terms. 

This ‘visionary’ and abstract quality, this 
imposition of an intellectual solution on a natural- 
istic experience which is essentially dramatic and 
dialectic, persists in latter-day Christian writers. 

Mr Eliot has told us that * All shall be well and 
All shall be well’. He has moreover interested 
himself of recent years in the idea of vocation, 
with results which disconcert some of us. I have 
never really worked out why Celia (in The Cocktail 
Party) should have had to go to Kinkanja and get 
crucified, unless to fulfil Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly’s visionary expectations. Similarly with 
Colby’s discovery of his vocation (in The Confidential 
Clerk). Mrs Guzzard acts here as the Goddess- 





out-of-the-Machine. Colby has all along a sense of 
being a misfit but the revelation is still an intellectual 
one. His acceptance of his new destiny is not 
strictly forecast in terms of his own character, but 
reflects Mr Eliot’s views about heredity and, no 
doubt, if we take the general ideas about culture and 
a Christian community into account, about our 
proper stations. 

I doubt if Mr Eliot has ever possessed a tragic 
outlook in the sense in which I am trying to define 
it. That he now seems to have gone over completely 
to comedy is, I think, because he has identified 
himself with the Christian pattern of experience. 
His dramatic problem and its solution are, on a 
minor scale, the same as Dante’s. In some ways, 
one might suggest, the problems and the solution 
are enormously simplified for a dramatist or for 
any creative writer by this adoption of so clearly 
defined a philosophy. In tragedy character is 
destiny. A tragedy is about the inevitable results of 
being a certain kind of person. But in comedy 
character is of secondary importance to events and, 
in general, the characters, however individualized, 
as in great comic fiction, are without overtones, 
without the hinterland of suggested conflict. Whereas 
tragedy is about ‘The Passions’, and comes 


therefore, however much these may be projected, 


generalized and externalized, out of the poet’s 
personal experience and realization of these conflicts 
and disturbances, comedy is about Man in his 
social ¢onventions. 

Christian orthodoxy, therefore, can be a great 
convenience to a dramatic writer, with its clear and 
full diagnosis and prognosis of the nature and 
behaviour of the human being and its already very 
complete dramatic representation of his story on 
the stage of eternity. I do not deny that the 
Christian interpretation of experience goes deep in 
itself and is often deep and genuine in individual 
cases. But in certain writers, not necessarily the 
least gifted, it may encourage a kind of showmanship 
and the preference for neat and foregone conclusions 
instead of dramatic inevitability. The power of 
identification, and of sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, weakness and stupidity still seem to me essentials 
of the novelist and poet. The poet has repeatedly 
to feel in his own skin what his fellow human-beings 
are like. He is original because he is continually re- 
enacting the basic patterns of living. 

Orthodox writers do not have the same obligation 
to go through this continual re-creation of them- 
selves. They know what human beings are like (or 
anyway what Man is like) because they have been 


told. This makes not only for intellectual detach- 
ment but too often for a certain superiority of tone. 
(This is inevitable, I suppose, if one is on the side 
of the angels.) It is bad, however, for the creative 
and poetic spirit. I do not say ‘hat ‘Christian 
writers are by any means incapab’e of this kind of 
re-creation. That would be obvious nonsense, One 
has only to remember Mawriac, apart iro all the 
other great or considerable Catholic wriers. But 
this may well be because, being born in the Faith, 
they do not have to pay undue regard to its dogmatic 
abstractions and may more cheerfully neglect their 
tributes to propaganda. They can just be good 
writers. Their artistic and religious experiences are 
not sharply distinguished if at all. 

Our converts in these islands (as far as I know 
most of the writers I discussed in The Emperor's 
Clothes are converts to one form or other of 
Christianity) are not in this happy state of inno- 
cency. They seem too often to feel the need of 
justifying the intellectual twists which dogmatic 
psychology imposes on the pattern of human 
experience with its mistakes and suffering. 

Our other orthodox writers are not of course all 
driven to write ‘comedies’ (in the sense I have 
described) as Mr Eliot has been. Mr Waugh’s 
comic and satirical spirit was anyway not dependent 
on his beliefs. I do not quite know how to describe 
the later work of Mr Graham Greene. The Power 
and the Glory was a genuine tragedy because it 
was conceived and carried out in terms of the 
individual (and still representative) character of the 
hunted and mentally tortured whisky-priest. But 
in other works the God-out-of-the-Machine, the 
personified intellectual solution, is more and 
excessively prominent. Whatever their part in the 
story, the priests in The Heart of the Matter, The 
End of the Affair and The Living Room all have 
also the function of informing us that there is a 
solution, offstage, and that it has not all that much 
to do with the behaviour we have been witnessing 
This behaviour, by our most humane standards of 
suffering and justice (and also of generosity and 
warmth), sometimes seems trivial and only ap- 
propriate to people who have used their religious 
beliefs as a means of avoiding their real problems 
in their personal relations. Occasionally the op- 
position between justification by faith and justifi- 
cation by works which we are called on to accept 
is shocking to the merely humane moralist. For 
instance, the well-meaning if interfering character 
Ida Arnold, in Brighton Rock, who is chiefly 
interested in preventing murder, is shown in an 
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unedifying light, compared with Rose and even 
perhaps Pinky. 

My objection to these writers is that they are 
not genuinely religious. Since in The Emperor's 
Clothes 1 apparently identified myself with a 
rationalistic and humanistic outlook, this may 
sound startling. In my last article I agreed with 
Mr Fraser that the poetic or artistic impulse was 
closely akin to the religious one, if not identical 
with it. 

As I implied there, our views about Arnold 
and Dr Richards on the subject of religion, seemed 
so alike as to be hardly worth argument. From 
private conversations with Mr Fraser, I understand 
that he describes himself as a theist. (Whatever 
this means it is clearly very distinct from the 
abstract, rationalistic, French-revolutionary conno- 
tations of being a Deist!) As a matter of definition, 
it seems to mean a positive belief in the existence 
of a God and of his immanence in moral experience. 
But what I guess it means with Mr Fraser, since 
he has thus identified the religious and the poetic 
impulse, is something much more like an awareness 
of natural law or dialectic, of the tragic pattern of 
experience. If I am wrong I hope he will take some 
occasion to correct me. 

What I mean by the religious impulse is just th's 
tragic sense. In The Emperor's Clothes 1 said that 
the poet has a natural and often predominant 
concern with themes such as Love and Death and 
that the awareness of intense individual vitality in 
the midst of or against an awareness of natural 
inevitable change, or even destruction, provides us 
with the basic poetic emotion. 

This accounts for the importance which I attach 
to tragedy and the tragic sense and to the fact that 
they are not so much in evidence among contempo- 
rary writers. One would like to be sure why an 
age such as our own which abounds in hideous 
events has produced relatively little great tragedy. It 
looks as if there is an inverse ratio between the 
badness of public behaviour and the intensity of 
imaginative experience. Or perhaps when individual 
suffering is very widely diffused, it loses its dramatic 
force, becoming ‘ accidental * rather than inevitable 
and essential. Christian writers, as I have suggested, 
do not necessarily seem to be better off when it 
comes to eliciting a truly tragic meaning, an in- 
evitable dialectic of passion from experience and 
events. The sense of the Fall of Man works out as 
an intellectual formula. One may comment that 
where all are supposed to be involved, there can be 
no true division into heroes and spectators and 
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therefore no possibility for the creative effort of 
identification. 

If they are held dogmatically, an orthodox writer 
is at least hampered by his beliefs, in writing tragedy. 
Tragedy was probably the most important literary 
gift which the Greeks gave us, but tragedy and the 
tragic sense meant something to them which cannot 
be fully interpreted or taken over in Christian 
terms. 

Mr Eliot and others often talk about our 
classical-Christian heritage as if the first term were 
subsumed under the second; as if what were 
valuable in classical culture had not only been re- 
discovered by the Church but given its main or 
real significance. 

After the Renaissance the poets who discovered 
the Greek and Latin poets for themselves and 
adapted or embodied them, by no means necessarily 
looked at them in terms of the Christian dramatic 
pattern. 

Witness such a pagan theme as ‘Gather ye 
rosebuds’*, which in various expressions haunted 
the Pléiade of Ronsard, du Bellay and others and 
persisted into later English poetry. 

The concepts of Christian orthodoxy are in my 
view attempts to make experience conform to a 
rational scheme. What provides us with poetry and 
in particular with tragedy is on the contrary the 
naturalistic awareness of the irrational, which 
contains an inherent law of its own defeat and of 
the restoration of the baiance or harmony of Nature. 
Shakespeare, in this sense, is much more * Greek ’ 
or * Classical’ than Christian. His great tragedies, 
particularly Lear and Macbeth, have a lyrical unity 
and their characters a symbolic force. We do not 
really need to ask ourselves why Hamlet delayed 
or why lIago’s malice and the vicious cruelty of 
Goneril and Regan seem in the last analysis meaning- 
less. 

Betrayal and treachery are what is in fact 
supplied by Nature to the exorbitant demands of 
any violence. The villains are not significant 
merely as being illustrations of damnation. They 
are much more like martyrs—or even hateful 
insects—they expend themselves in restoring the 
balance of Nature. 

I have tried in these articles to suggest some of 
the ways in which poetry comes about, to discuss 
the nature of its essential experience and its instinct- 
ive themes and to make out a case for the belief 
that Christian conformism, like any other, not only 
does not further this poetic impulse but may even 
conflict with it. 








Prophet in the 
Desert 


GILMOUR 


FTER reading Mr St Barbe Baker's vivid 

and well illustrated account of his journey 

across Africa from Algiers to Kilimanjaro 
(Sahara Challenge, by Richard St Barbe Baker; 
Lutterworth Press, 15s), I feel that I must, straight 
away, issue a warning that certain aspects of 
it will not appeal to the great majority of 
scientists. This is undoubtedly a pity, as the co- 
operation of scientists is essential in carrying out 
the important work of reclamation in Africa that 
Mr Baker has so much at heart. This lack of 
appeal could, of course, be the fault of either Mr 
Baker or of ‘ the great majority of scientists ’, and 
the fairest course, perhaps, is to mention one or 
two of the book’s features that will jar, and to leave 
readers of this article to judge for themselves. 

In the first place, Mr Baker demonstrates abund- 
antly, even triumphantly, that he has a horror of 
what is often called * going against Nature’. The 
use of chemical fertilizers, the planting of exotic 
trees, and the harnessing of water for power are 
all condemned with a fervour reminiscent of an 
Old Testament Prophet—a fervour underlined by 
the quotations from Isaiah and other Biblical books 
which head each chapter. Now, no scientist would 


rock-carving indicative that hippopotami, and 


nsequently water, existed in the desert (‘Sahara Challenge’) 


4 neolithic natives ‘probably crush ng grapes to 


make wine w ») barren and almost desert country 


deny that there may be dangers in all these projects, 
just as there may be dangers in using compost, in 
planting native trees, and in utilizing water from 
‘natural’ channels; it is the spirit in which they 
are condemned that will antagonize many scientists 

a spirit which derives, one cannot help feeling, 
from an uncritically emotional approach that is the 


antithesis of scientific. For example, on p 18 Mr 
Baker exclaims * as if the accumulated forest humus 
of centuries could be replaced with something magic 
from a bag!’ Into the last six words are concen- 
trated all the force of a prejudiced mind and not a 
little resentment at the fact that such replacement, 
in certain areas and under certain conditions, is 
exactly what can be effected—for example by the 
application of super-phosphate, with a small 
addition of zinc sulphate and copper sulphate, to 
the deserts of South Australia. Whether chemical 
fertilizers are useful or not in particular situations 
is usually regarded by scientists as a matter of 
experiment rather than of faith. 

Secondly, although, as I have said, Mr Baker's 
narrative is vivid and readable, his approach to the 
whole project is, perhaps, a little too dramatically 
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flamboyant to appeal to the average scientist. 
The last-minute telephone call to Lord Alexander, 
the dedication service at St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and the postman delivering peach stones to Tra- 
falgar Square, savour more of a well-staged crusade 
than of a scientific expedition, and will, rightly or 
wrongly, not appeal to many whom Mr Baker 
must convince and inspire if his work is to bear 
fruit. 

I have mentioned these points at the outset 
because I feel that it would be a thousand pities if 
scientists failed to penetrate the ‘ smoke-screen ° of 
Mr Baker's ‘ Biblical’ enthusiasm to the vitally 
important proposals that he makes for afforestation 
in Africa—proposals based on his wide technical 
knowledge as a one-time Assistant Conservator of 
Forests and imbued with his passionate interest in 
trees and in land fertility. Bertrand Russeil once 
defined * the good life’ as one that is ‘ inspired by 
Love and guided by Knowledge’. There is no 
doubt about either Mr Baker’s ‘love’ or his 
* knowledge "—it is in his methods of guiding 
the one by the other that he may fail to catch 


Pyjama_ Tops 


GRAHAM Greene has already divided his books 
of fiction into two groups: novels and entertain- 
ments. Loser Takes All (Heinemann, 7s 6d) 
introduces a third categery—the ‘frivolity’. | 
Frivolity does not come easily to the Catholic 
pessimist: discreet fun about pyjama tops and |} 
honeymoon nights consorts uncomfortably with | 
the customary obsessional invocations of Catholic 
practice or controversy in situations where they 
have not the slightest ordinary relevance. Frivolity 
apart, this short book is as skilful, economical, 
and entertaining as we would expect; and, 
pyjama tops apart, would not be out of place in 
one of the brighter women’s weekly magazines. It 
is a bitter-sweet fairy-tale about a middle-aged 
accountant transported for his second marriage 
and honeymoon to Monte Carlo by the whim of 
his plutocratic employer, who like the accountant 
has a taste for Racine and Baudelaire. It may be | 
taken on the one hand as a piece of classic serenity | 
written by the pessimist in the clear autumn 
sunshine of his maturity; and on the other hand | 
as the vapid kitsch of an artist who has found his | 
spiritual neurosis too much for him and given up 
the struggle. Possibly, however, it is wrong to 
dwell weightily on so slight and readable a tale, 
offered by the author with so little pretension. 
ma <. 























the ear of many who should listen to his tale. 
However, more important than Mr Baker's angle 
of approach, are his diagnosis of the present situation 
in Africa and his proposals for remedying it. 
During his four-thousand-mile journey by Humber, 
during which he crossed the Sahara, he and his two 
companions found plenty of evidence of a disturbing 
state of affairs. The desert, parts of which were 
fertile in historic times, is extending itself at an 
alarming rate; trees are being felled without re- 
placement; soil erosion is causing widespread 
denudation of fertile land; and over-grazing by 
animals makes tree regeneration difficult in many 
places. These facts are, of course, well known to 
the people concerned, and Mr Baker pays tribute to 
what is being done in a number of schemes for re- 
habilitation. His point is that the scale of these 
schemes is not nearly extensive enough, and he 
undertook his journey and has written his book in 
order to rouse all the countries concerned to 
immediate and widespread action. 

The steps that should be taken are fairly well 
agreed upon by experts, though, as I have indicated, 
Mr Baker, from his own individual viewpoint, 
criticizes the emphasis laid on certain aspects of the 
schemes at present in hand or proposed. The main 
work to be undertaken can be summed up as, 
firstly, large-scale afforestation, and secondly, the 
exploration and tapping of underground water 
supplies. Mr Baker advocates the planting of 
vast belts of trees in strategic areas, of the type 
that are being established in America, China and 
Russia. The technical difficulties are considerable, 
including protection from grazing animals and the 
supply of water, but these could no doubt be 
overcome. The question of underground water is a 
more controversial one and surveys would have to 
be carried out to discover just how extensive and 
available such reservoirs in fact are. But, as in all 
large-scale enterprises involving international co- 
operation, the main difficulty is to imbue govern- 
ments and their advisers with a sense of the urgency 
of the problem sufficient to bring them to the point 
of action. Mr Baker's book, despite its defects as 
an appeal to many scientists, will, it is hoped, play 
a valuable part in stirring up this sense of urgency. 
If atomic power is the most sensational and im- 
mediate challenge to the good sense of the human 
race, the problem of the availability of fertile land 
in relation to population, on a long-term view, is 
an almost equally vital one. Any plan which seeks 
to meet this challenge should rank high in the 
programme of all the governments concerned. 
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Crime and 


GERALD BULLETT 


VERYONE knows that there are subjects 

upon which even the most rational of mankind 

have great difficulty in thinking dispassionately. 
The chief of them, I suppose, is sex, and in particular 
sexual aberrations. During the past year there 
have been several much-publicized prosecutions of 
homosexual offenders, under a statute which many 
disinterested people regard as merely barbarous 
and vindictive, the contention being that the 
sexual behaviour of adult persons is a private matter 
for which they are answerable only to themselves 
and each other. Though the question is rather 
more complicated than that (too complicated to be 
dealt with in a brief article), this contention is, in 
principle, not to be gainsaid. At the same time, 
what may be called ‘highbrow’ opinion, in its 
commendable eagerness to substitute toleration for 
vindictive justice, is in danger of emptying out the 
baby with the bath-water. Let us by all means 
mend our ways, by putting a stop to the persecution 
of an unfortunate minority; but let us contrive to 
do this without buttering-up that minority, without 
representing them as saints or martyrs or superior 
persons—roles which, because of their relative 
isolation, they are all too ready to assume. 

My point is that the hysteria is not confined to 
one side in this dispute. On the one hand there is 
the hysterical herd-instinct, zealous to punish any 
departure from the norm, and on the other a 
selfconscious and snobbish desire to prove oneself 
* broadminded ’ at all costs. Punitive measures in 
this context, except where minors are involved, are 
as indefensible as the whipping of lunatics which our 
forefathers went in for: no question but that the 
law needs altering. But it is neither necessary nor 
desirable, I suggest, that ordinary people, who are 
still happily the vast majority, should be argued out 
of their biologically healthy disgusts. The important 
thing is that they should not be encouraged to make 
their personal tastes, or distastes, a pretext for 
persecuting those who do not share them. 


ANOTHER class of prosecution, of which we have 


Punishment 


had too many recent examples, is of books alleged 
to be obscene, in the sense of being in their general 
tendency calculated or like'y to corrupt and deprave 
persons open to such influences. A deplorably 
vague definition, leaving everything to be decided 
by the taste and fancy of judge and jury. If rigorously 
applied it would leave us with nothing to read but 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and Jessica’s First Prayer and 
reduce all future literature to an insipid juvenile 
standard. And even then it would not achieve its 
ostensible purpose, True, it is infinitely desirable 
that children should be protected from corruption, 
and high time that drastic measures were taken 
against the loving description of torture and cruelty 
which disfigures so much fiction (and so many films) 
today; but if the idea is to extirpate sexual con- 
sciousness or retard sexual awakening in the young, 
the attempt is hopeless, and a very good thing too. 
In late adolescence the mind is in a highly suggestible 
State; and unless we are going to stop the sun 
shining and the birds singing we can do nothing 
about it. I remember the late Desmond MacCarthy 
pointing out that an adolescent is likely to be more 
excited by romantic or sentimental productions, 
such as Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, than by 
so-called obscene literature, and (I would add) far 
more by oleaginous croon-songs, to which no one 
takes exception on moral grounds, than by Rabelais, 
Boccaccio, or even the Old Testament. 


But all this is by way of digression. I return to my 
thesis—the difficulty of thinking dispassionately on 
certain subjects. Conspicucus among these is the 
subject of crime and punishment in general. Here 
there are two extreme schools of opinion: those 
(a diminishing number) who still hold that no 
treatment is too bad for the worst type of crimirial, 
and those who, reserving all their sympathy for him, 
are anxious to smother him with loving-kindness. 
In a recent session of that popular radio symposium, 
‘Any Questions ?’, the question was asked whether it 
was right that entertainment should be provided in 
prisons in view of the fact that imprisonment was 
supposed to be punitive. The short answer, of 
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course, is that punishment, gua punishment, being 
merely an act of vengeance on the part of society, 
is morally wrong and psychologically mischievous: 
it can only be defended on the ground of short-term 
expediency. The measures we feel obliged to take 
against law-breakers have two, and two only, 
Jegitimate aims: the protection of the community 
and the reform of the criminal. In this matter, 
thank heaven, we have travelled a long way since 
the nineteenth century, when even so sensible and 
humane a man as Sydney Smith could write: ‘ It 
i$ a mistake, and a very serious and fundamental 
mistake, to suppose that the principal object in 
jails is the reformation of the offender . . . A prison 
may lose its terror and discredit, though the 
orisoner may return from it a better scholar, a 
better artificer, and a better man. The real and 
only test, in short, of a good prison system is, the 
diminution of offences by the terror of the punish- 
ment.’ This is ridiculous and appalling nonsense, 
but it is still current in some quarters, in particular 
among those who advocate the revival of flogging, 
a form of physical torture which degrades the 
torturer no less (possibly more) than the victim. It 
must surely be obvious that if by appropriate 
treatment we can convert an enemy of society into 
a friend, the problem, so far as that particula 


individual is concerned, is solved. If we cann 


do this it would be better, in flagrant cases, to 
remove the danger from our midst by sending the 
criminal to the lethal chamber, not for his punish- 
ment but for our own protection, as we do, in effect, 
with any other ferocious animal. The homicidal 
lunatic is a case in point, and it is arguable that the 
cosh-boy may sometimes (not always) be included 
in this category. A year or two ago a man convicted 
of murdering a little girl escaped from Broadmoor. 
During his two days freedom he assaulted and 
killed another child, bringing grief and desolation 
to another family. He was again solemnly tried, 
convicted, and sent to Broadmoor. This is not a 
matter for moral indignation, for that he was the 
victim of his own insanity is not in doubt; but it is 
difficult to see what good purpose is served by 
keeping such a creature alive; and one cannot help 
wondering how many more murders his insane 
cunning will contrive before, in the course of Nature, 
his miserable existence comes at last to an end. 

Retributive justice is an indefensible barbarism. 
Punishment, at its best, is no more than a social 
expedient: to talk of people ‘ deserving’ it is 
irrational, pompous, and self-righteous. We have, 
nevertheless, an  irrefragable right to protect 
ourselves, as best we can, from violence; and this, 
I suggest, we should somehow contrive to do 
without striking moral attitudes. 











The 


R BERNARD BERGONZI’S book of 

poems, Descartes and the Animals (Platform, 
5s) is rather uneven, but in spite of the fact that 
it contains some half-dozen pieces that might 
reasonably have been omitted, I do not mean 
that in any derogatory sense. The fact is that 
there are in the book three pretty distinct styles, 
each of which one can place with a fair amount 
of accuracy as being a jumping-off point towards 
something new and more difficult. For Mr 
Bergonzi is a good technician and would obviously 
not agree that all that matters is ‘a personal 
style "—-fossilization sets in soon enough and 
before it does the poet must discover a style, not 
impose it arbitrarily. But Mr Bergonzi’s tone is 
certainly individual and he has an admirable 
sense of balance and control: 

* He fears the crumbling Muse, and hesitates 

to finger the limp clavichord of rime, 

but hums a precious air, and palely waits, 

in dusty silence, sadly out of time.” 
| That is from ‘ Godolphin in the Conservatory ', 





| 
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Urbane Muse 


L ne ae ee 


one of Mr Bergonzi’s earlier poems: in his more 
recent work his theme is often along the lines of 
that of many of Mr Eliot’s earlier poems, the 
inadequacy of men in modern society to the 
greatness of their past. In these poems there is 
great concentration and discipline, combined with 
a largeness of aim that is far too rare among young 
poets today. The first stanza of ‘ Charing Cross 
Road ’ will give some idea of what I mean: 
Promethean culture here reveals such horrors 
that, passing by, the simple soul exudes 
inflamed dismay at these, the West’s last errors; 
yet should beware too-facile attitudes. 

The complexity of the poem is controlled so 
that on the surface there are few disconcerting 
distortions to hamper the reader; Mr Bergonzi’s 
achievement lies in attaining the right degree of 
polish—too little is simply untidy and too much 
* mirrors the fatuity of the lazy reader’. Like all 
good poems, and all interesting things, Mr 
Bergonzi’s look simpler than they are. if) 

GorDON WHARTON i}, 








Call me Ishmael 


JAMES GUTHRIE 

HAT, one is tempted to ask, is all the 

fuss about? For years now, Aldington’s 

frontal attack on the Lawrence * myth’ 
has been discussed, dismissed, denied in advance, 
and formed the subject of gossip paragraphs in the 
evening papers. Out of this mountain came—not, 
by any means, a ridiculous mouse, but an un- 
expectedly mild, modest, well-behaved, not to say 
well-produced demy octavo volume. ! 

Nobody really liked St George for killing the 
dragon; and nobody will really approve of 
Aldington’s role in the present battle, even though 
his facts and most of his conclusions are incontro- 
vertible. For this reason it is worth remembering 
his very considerable literary status—at one time 
the white hope of English poetry; at another a 
novelist to be spoken of in the same breath as 
D. H. Lawrence; at another the brilliant biographer 
of Wellington; and lately (less honourably) the 
chronicler of that unhappy band of expatriate 
English writers who between the Wars wandered 
from one immense meal to another over the face 
of Western Europe, loving and hating each other, 
their ‘appalling’ fellow-countrymen, 
trying to ignore the decay of their literary imagi- 
nation. There is irony in the fact that Aldington 
has turned to another dissatisfied and 
unsatisfactory adventurer, Lawrence of Arabia. 

In his brilliant and disarming * Introductory 
Letter ’ Aldington describes his initial reluctance to 
undertake a new biography of the great man, * my 
unfitness for the task, the enormous amount of 
work involved, my lack of enthusiasm for military 
heroes, and above all the fact that Lawrence’s life 
has been written over and over again ...I started 
on my task with doubts of my ability to perform 
it worthily, but certainly with the hope of investi- 
gating a hero and his deeds.” It is true, of course, 
that Lawrence’s life has been written several times, 
but, as Aldington shows, under very strange con- 
ditions. The two most important books—by 
Liddell Hart and Robert Graves—were produced 
‘in constant communication with Lawrence, who 
read and passed every line of them.” The other 
‘hagiographer’, Lowell Thomas, gave 


execrating 


now 


main 


f Arabia: A Biographical Inquiry, by Richard Aldington 


Richard Aldingt ' white hope of English poetry’ 


Aldington his personal assurance * that Lawrence 
worked with him on his book.’ This fact, which is 


of course generally recognized, is dangerous enough, 
but would count for little if Lawrence himself had 


been scrupulous over truth; but he regarded the 
truth as ‘tell them 
what's good for them *, conceal the truth by telling 
half-truths, that is Lawrence's view of the matter. 
The ‘inspired’ sources, then, are tainted. The 
other contemporaries, 
Lawrence's letters and the testimony of friends and 
eye-witnesses, must be considered later. 

The national hero now looks like ‘half a fraud’. 
This was Aldington’s first conclusion, and it was 
at this stage that his projected book became, not a 
biography, but a biographical inquiry. 
brilliantly disarms the critics; 
offered, not as a final verdict, but as a thesis which 
time and new evidence may modify. The kingpin 
of the thesis concerns the facts of Lawrence’s birth; 
the facts themselves seem to be beyond dispute, and 
one cannot help thinking that both Lawrence and 
Aldington make too much of them. To be born out 
of wedlock has rarely done anybody much harm; 
yet this was the which Lawrence sur- 
rounded by such a cunning web of mystery and 
falsification, this is the according to 


unimportant; mystification, 


sources—memoirs of 


Again he 
his conclusions are 


* secret ” 
and clue, 
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Aldington, to a character which has puzzled two 
generations. The ‘facts’, admitted in correspondence, 
have already been discussed by (among others) 
Thomas Jones. Their significance is a matter 
of interpretation, and here Aldington is uneasy: ‘ If 
I have been guilty of bad taste, well, I have been.” On 
his general function he quotes John Locke— an 
under-labourer clearing the ground a little and 
removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way 
of knowledge.’ There is more than history and 
literature involved; there is high politics and mass- 
opinion, which detests nothing more than to have 
its idols wrested from it. Moreover several dis- 
tinguished reputations are to some extent bound 
up with that of Lawrence. ‘ Interested parties’ 
have, according to accounts, been machinating away 
in the background; lobbying and counter-attacking 
operations have been instituted; Lawrence’s own, 
hitherto unpublished account of barrack-room 
life, The Mint, is to be published;! a new volume 
of letters from the Lawrence brothers to their 
mother has come from the Press,? tacitly denying 
the strain and unhappiness that Aldington implies 
subsisted in the Lawrence family on account of * the 
secret °. 

It is clear that Aldington started on his inquiry 
with no more than a reasonable distaste for his 


subject—as one might expect a writer who 


) February 14. Jonathan Cape, 17s 6d. 
2 The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and His{Brothers (Blackwell, 63s.) 


A {frican 


HE searchlights of fiction, like those of the 
Press, wander restlessly and penetratingly over 


the dark surfaces of the world. Recently a 
concentration of high-powered arcs has focused 
on Africa, scene of Gerald Hanley’s latest novel 
Drinkers of Darkness (Collins, 12s 6d). At 
Mambango, in East Africa, ‘ the drinkers drank 
more, the ascetic became more ascetic, the 
fleshly more fleshly "; and a series of tragic events 
which occurred there on a certain Christmas 
between the Wars are the subject of a story which 
is taut, philosophical, ambitious, but incoherent 

Gerald Hanley is a writer of great intensity and 
force. Individual scenes are presented with 
masterly verve and discipline, and some could 
scarcely be bettered. Hypnotized, the reader 
undergoes experiences of almost unbearable 





| acuteness. But all these qualities do not neces- 
| sarily make a good novel. 


served for four years in the trenches to feel for 
volatile adventurer who swanned at will over the 
Middle East during the same period; mixed 
perhaps with a very understandable prejudice 
against one so universally lauded. A Life was to be 
written; the main biographies, inspired by Lawrence, 
might contain a part of the truth, but certainly not 
the whole truth; and a little collation soon brought 
to light some interesting discrepancies. There was 
also the mass of Lawrence’s correspondence, some 
published, some not. Finally there was the verbal 
testimony of countless of his friends who still lived. 
This last source was denied Aldington, whom illness 
prevented from returning to England, and the 
absence of personal witness sets the tone of the 
book. We are ‘given’ no more than has been 
available to any enterprising literary detective over 
the past twenty years, for the individual inquiries 
made by Aldington into specific questions are 
limited and on the whole not illuminating (for 
instance, it is still a matter for the jury to decide 
in exactly what sense Lawrence was, or was not, 
offered the High Commissionership of Egypt in 
1922 and 1925). From the * given’ sources alone 
a very odd picture of the great man emerges. We 
have already seen that Lawrence was uninterested 
in the truth. Yet most accounts of his exploits in 
Arabia come, not from contemporary observers, 
but simply and solely from himself. If the truth is 
unimportant to Lawrence we are forced to the 


Tragedy 


What is Mr Hanley trying to say? He does 
not himself appear to know. He harrows the 
reader profoundly, he uncovers the deepest and 
most sensitive tissues, and then he stops, in- 
conclusively His own philosophical dilemma 
unresolved, he is compelled to end the book 
simply because it is a story of what happens one 
Christmas, and Christmas is over, and life goes 
on. He has not achieved the harmony, the 
significance, however tragic or fatal, of art. 

By any standards other than the most exacting, 
this is of course an outstanding book. But by 
those exacting standards it fails. When the spell 
of the writing is over and the book is closed, it 
fails to convince. Its people are not real; its 
episodes, through the very excess of the author’s 
powers, are overwritten. Life is not like this 
not even in East Africa, not even at Mambango. 
ROLAND CAMBERTON 

















conclusion that his Arabian activities are at least 
grossly magnified and over-valued. Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom is to be regarded as * quasi-fiction’, a 
work of imagination rather than history (and ‘it may 
well be considered by its admirers all the more 
remarkable for that fact’, says Aldington; alas, 
one disillusioned admirer does not find it so). To 
give many examples of his disregard for truth 
would be a long and saddening task; let one 
suffice. Many readers of Seven Pillars will remember 
how Lawrence entered Deraa as a spy, was stopped 
and arrested by Turkish soldiers and then flogged 
and tortured by the Bey because he would not 
submit to the latter’s sexual demands. The story 
is powerfully and wonderfully told by Lawrence. 
But is it true? ‘ There exists a letter’, Aldington 
says, ‘from him to Charlotte Shaw [Mrs Bernard 
Shaw] in which he confesses that he has failed to 
put down the whole truth, although he had striven 
hard to force himself to do so. The truth was (he 
admits in this letter) that he had not been able to 
endure, and, to escape further torture of flogging, 
had yielded to the Bey’s pederasty and so secured 
respite and ultimate escape ’ (page 206). The point 
about this discrepancy is not at all that Lawrence 
was not a brave man, or that he did not undergo 
savage torture before submitting (there are a number 
of ancillary problems in this story), but that 
Lawrence was prepared on this occasion, as on 
others, to put into what purported to be a work 
of history facts he knew well were both untrue 
and unverifiable. 

Since, then, our knowledge of Lawrence’s Middle 
East exploits comes solely from Lawrence and since 
this source is tainted, Aldington concludes logically 
that Lawrence’s heroic part in the Great War is a 
myth, a legend without foundation; and he devotes 
the greater part of his book to a detailed (and often 
rather dull) analysis of each of Lawrence's military 
claims in Seven Pillars.. We already know that the 
political effect of his activities was not considerable. 
But Aldington goes much further than this. He not 
only exposes the discrepancies between the facts and 
Lawrence's account of them, he tries to explain why 
Lawrence became the sort of man he was, and, 
still more difficult without personal knowledge, he 
tries to draw a picture of him—Lawrence the man. 
In these extra tasks Aldington seems to be betrayed 
by personal pique into drawing a portrait which 
may be consistent but which lacks the contour of 
truth. 

The first point concerns the facts of Lawrence's 
birth and upbringing and has already been men- 


tioned. The second point arises from Aldington’s 
deliberate elimination of personal witness from his 
inquiry. His portrait of Lawrence is singularly 
unattractive; he makes him out vain and boastful, 
a misogynist (the evidence tends to suggest he had 
homosexual proclivities), a liar, a fraud, a cheat, a 
man who insulted women and betrayed his friends, 
a snob. What is clearly missing from all this is—at 
the very lowest estimation—that tremendous charm 
and power of making friends and disciples which 
so many people of different sorts, as well as his 
letters, bear witness. Henry Williamson, for 
instance, who knew Lawrence but slightly, writes 
with a candour and sincerity of Lawrence’s person- 
ality and gifts which cannot be doubted or denied. 
There is the whole of T. E. Lawrence by his Friends. 
He must have been, in spite of all, the most re- 
markable man of his generation. He was also a 
fine writer with a style all his own. His personality 
was a precarious tension of opposing strains; 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ are not categories which can 
easily be applied to him. Above all he was not 
simple to comprehend. It is here, surely, that 
Aldington fails. He presents Lawrence, falsely, in 
black and white. In showing, no doubt correctly, 
that he was not the great leader and hero his 
generation thought him, he also belittles the very 
strangeness and strength of his personality. And 
Lawrence eludes him; sympathies waver; we are 
nearly back where we started. 

* Lives of great men all remind us "—so sang the 
poet Longfellow—* we can make our lives sublime.’ 
That may or may not be. The life of this great 
man, however, or Aldington’s version of it, reminds 
us of something rather different; that Truth is a 
chimera, that we can approximate to it but that, in 
the last analysis, nobody can tell us the truth about 
our fellow-men. If anybody doubts this, Aldington’s 
sparkling, energetic and swashbuckling new book 
may well convince him. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Poetry and Music 

Str—May I express my appreciation of the December 
Guide which is surely one of the best since the paper 
took on its new form? I, for one, am delighted in 
particular with the articles by Miss Nott and by Mr 
Gerald Bullett. 

To take Miss Nott first, I am sure that she is absolutely 
right that a * poet ought not to try to inhabit a mental 
climate which obliges him to reject important experience.’ 
The question of intellectual assent is a crucial one, and 
with certain poets of the past (Miss Nott instances 
Dante) such assent is well-nigh impossible to use now. 
But how much more difficult in the case of contemporary 
poets who can no longer shut their eyes to experience 
and the progress of critical thought. At least, they can 
thus close their eyes, and many of them do, but the 
result is that they cannot be taken seriously by fully 
grown-up, self-conscious, critical readers of today. It 
may be that poetry belongs only to the immaturity of a 
nation, and that we shall have no more in our civilization 
even if it survives at all. But better be without poetry, 
or at least dependent on the poetry of the past, than 
give renewed credence to outmoded beliefs merely 
because poets choose to clothe them in quasi-alluring 
modern dress. In any case, much first-rate poetry of the 
past is quite independent of any untenable beliefs and 
will live on its merits, and furthermore I see no real 
reason to fear that we shall have no more sane poetry 
in the future. 

This brings me on to Mr Gerald Bullett, with whom I 
just could not agree more. In my own art of music, I 
am certain that fashion, and fashion alone, is responsible 
for the apparent popularity of reams upon reams of 
dreary, dissonant, unfeilt, intellectualized writing. I do 
not suspect anyone of conscious insincerity, but I 
believe that the vast majority of adherents of the new 
music (the ‘ wrong note school’ as some wit called it) 
are mere dupes of fashion—-I have known gifted music 
students who were well versed in modern music but 
could not hum the tunes of Beethoven's symphonies, 
which is surely up-to-dateness gone mad! The same is 
true of poetry, and probably of painting, of which | 
know little. Everyone knows that the artist is talking to 
himself, but he hopes that someone may overhear him, 
and how can they do so if he is ugly and meaningless 
and soullessly abstract in all his work? 

Reading EveLyN BeELCHAMBERS 


Fabulous Beasts 

Sir,—Further to Mr Leslie’s letter about hedgehogs 
carrying apples on their spines, there is, on page 290 of 
The Countryman (Winter issue, 1954) a letter from Mr 
R. H. Ferry, South Devon, describing, first-hand, how 
he watched a hedgehog cope with some apples too 
large for him to carry in his mouth: * The hedgehog 
climbed a narrow zig-zag path on the bank, rolled up 
into a prickly ball and somersaulted backwards, bouncing 
down the slope. As it struck the apples in the ditch, 


two became impaled upon its spikes. With the load of 


fruit a little lop-sided on its back, it waddled off. . and 
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rubbed off its load of fruit on a jutting stone near its 
little cave.’ 
This is, I should imagine, the very latest evidence of 
the truth of the ‘ legend’. D. A. SHuTTLEworTH (Mrs) 
Norwich 


Good English and Bad 


Sirn,— Your correspondent Mr F. Gateshill has mis- 
understood me. I said that the first aim of a writer 
should be to make his meaning clear: I did not imply 
that it should be his only aim. He is also under an ob- 
ligation not to play silly devils with the English language. 
Following is a present participle and an adjective: 
its use in the sense of affer is indefensible and quite 
unnecessary. As Eric Partridge says, in his Usage and 
Abusage: “What the luckless “after” has done to 
merit being quietly cold-shouldered out of the language 
I cannot conceive.’ GERALD BULLETT 

Petersfield 


Reviewers in the Pillory 


Sir,—Mr Beales is well able to look after himself, and 
I will not comment on that part of Mr D. Gilmour’s 
letter in your December issue which is concerned with 
the review of Kirk’s Conservative Mind. 

As for Capitalism and the Historians, | can find nothing 
to alter in what I said, though perhaps something to add. 
(I may mention that the notice, as it appeared, had 
suffered a procrustean operation by the editor.) 

Capitalism and the Historians is difficult to review 
justly for the simple reason that it is not a book, but an 
artifice—a collection of essays written over a generation, 
one of which seems to me ‘sublime mysticism and 
nonsense *, one of which seems to me to illustrate some 
of the better known logical fallacies, and one of which 
—the second by Professor Ashton— is, I think, scholarly, 
interesting and important. The intention of this 
publication is polemical: it is, to quote a good phrase 
from memory. dedicated to proving that capitalism 
provides ‘the best of all possible worlds, and that 
everything in it is a necessary evil’. 

I am ready, though not in the compass of a letter, to 
defend the following propositions: 

(1) That something appropriately 
Industrial Revolution occurred. 

(2) That this involved novel, profound, and 
preventible sufferings for large sections of the 
English people. 

(3) That benefits received in 


called the 


1850 hardly did 


LAST MONTH’S 
SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 
(1) B. K. B. Hall, 

Parkstone, Dorset 
(2) A. Simpson, Glasgow 
(3) Coralie Plant,- 

Purley, Surrey 

Each receives a book 
token 





LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide, 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, by February 14 





CLUES 


ACROSS DOWN 


Mr Holmes’s smallhoiding. Soup for Alice. 


i 
, ~ 
6 Prophet who might have 3 Floral motor race. 
cried * Thalassa!” 3 A court of yore. ; 
. . * 4 It comes back befdre the 
9 Come in, fish; here’s chips! tax 
10 I raid spokes. 5 Bits reversed for punish- 
, ment 
11 Brewer's audit 6 Polygynistic abode. 


7 Chair of battle. 


Sorrowful rent ‘ 
8 Central column, as around 
il. 


14 Tragic muse 
18 Support; halt for 12 Guillemot weaves yarn. 
strengthening 15 Gaps. 
16 A small coin, nothing 
21 Relative in hospital (7-6) distant. 


Dull seance 


23 More in the north of 

Wales 19 Ebb tide to head paper 
. 20 Poem to let; worshipful 
28 Must become dirty. 22 Home of prolific old 
3 ly woman. 
50 Main water supply. 24 Dodge mother round this 
32 Holy Ir era. 

sg 25 Sea-girt home no longer 

33 Poet Helen talks from a available. 

distance. 26 S. African birthplace. 





27 Doorkeeper on the roof. 
34 Wheat, orthographically. 
eat, orthographically 29 Boiled and decapitated 
35 Smoking jackets! 31 Peas in Church. 














much for sufferings in 1830, or improvements in 
Yorkshire for suffering in Somerset. 

(4) That the advance of medical science is only 
in a number of trivial aspects to be credited as a 
concomitant of expanding industrial capitalism until 
after 1870. 

(5) That quality is important as well as quantity 
of life. 

(6) That the contemporaries of events are not 
necessarily wrong if they diagnose them as evils. 
(If the Nazi’s had won, or were the Communists to 
win, the hegemony of the world, this would not 
lessen the accuracy of those who today condemn 
Buchenwald or the Yezhovschina.) 

(7) That the equation of Toryism with /aissez- 
faire (which Mr Gilmour appears to make) is unfair 
to both. 

(8) That J. L. and Barbara Hammond were 
neither deceived nor deceiving, but basically right, 
though incomplete, in their three great books on 
the labourers during the Industrial Revolution. 

(9) That it is difficult to explain the almost constant 
death-rate in much of the nineteenth century on 
Mr Gilmour's premises. 

I do not, for a moment, 
capitalist industrialism over a long period—nor did 
Marx! Nor do I defend the * Merrie England’ of the 
squires. I don’t think my review suggested either 
position. DonaLp G. MAcRat 


Highgate, N19 


deny the real benefits of 
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The Story of South Place 


By S. K. Ratcliffe 5s net 


The history of the South Place Ethical Society is vividly recorded by Mr S. K. Ratcliffe, who has 
been intimately associated with the Society for many years and has an extensive knowledge of the 
history and personalities since 1823 when it was founded. He brings a whole period to life in this 
engrossing picture of a body of earnest men and women, resolutely keeping abreast with the most 
advanced ideas of the time, passing on the torch to their successors, who have inherited the great 
tradition of intellectual integrity and bear witness to the faith that goodness is within the reach of all. 


Darwin Revalued 
By Sir Arthur Keith 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light to be thrown on the complex personality of Charles 
Darwin, who made a fortune by skilful investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch- 
making scientific work. Both the man himself and his contribution to science are revalued in this 
fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, who lived close by Darwin’s old house at Downe and 
had access to many private papers. 


Czech Tragedy 


By Glorney Bolton 21s net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a country, based on the biographies of Thomas 
Masaryk and his son Jan, who with Edward Benes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model 
democratic State. It is superbly told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to Jan Masaryk 
and Edward Benes, was backstage during the last acts of this tragedy and saw the final curtain fall. 


Olive Schreiner 


HER FRIENDS AND TIMES 
By D. L. Hobman 15s net 


The centenary of Olive Schreiner is a fitting occasion for a re-appraisal of one of the outstanding 
women of the last hundred years. This timely biography paints a vivid picture of the background 
to her work and offers a perceptive interpretation of her complex and contradictory character. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD JOHNSON’S COURT FLEET STREET LONDON EC4 
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